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“I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ i} 


—Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 





PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


GOoCOa, 


Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa contains the very ingredients necessary for promoting the full development | 
of the growing Child; restores the wasted tissues of the Athlete, and is the Typical Food for the Invalid | 
and for those whose digestive organs are weak. 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


Makers to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
And to the People for nearly 200 years. 





300 Grands Prix, 
Gold Medals, &c. 
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Something 
quite new 
and most 
delicious 


* MACFARLANE,} 


LANG & C°s i 
“CURRANT CREAM # 


) BISCUITS 


A 

Charming 
Combination of 
Cream, 

Crust and 
Currants 
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ONE MAN’S GIFT TO 16,000,000 BRITISH 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


A Triple Blessing for the Heads of All Refined People. 


Presentation Packages All Ready—Only Your Application and 


the 





‘No woman who appreciates the value of possessing A TRIPLE BLESSING COUPON. 


Name and Address for Postal Delivery Now Wanted. 
WILL YOU APPLY FOR YOUR PACKAGE TO-DAY ? 


Ss underst 1 that another instalment of a quarter every day, according to the directions I have drawn 
kages now await the affixing of up, and which I shall be pleased to send free of 
™m ¢ for distribut thr ugh the net Charye to everyone who writes to me for ne of the 
rk of 1 t ‘ f Great Brit ind Ireland complete Foilet Outfits | am now offering as free 
I 4 Poilet Outfit he very latest gifts to every applicant. 
I 1 beautiful head of hair. It ‘*In addition to this, the Scalp and Hair should 
rectio ind materials as are be frequently shampooed, in order to keep it healthy, 
low evel lay by the most beautiful clean, free from dandruff, dust, scurf-deposits, et 
; nin Lor ety For this purpose I have devised a special Shampoo 
Che Out e not sol tence for those Powder, to which I have given the name of ‘ Cremex, 
vi ure h definite und a trial packet of which I will also send, 
and é é If, then 1 will fill up 
( ha the following Coupon and 
m send it to the address given, 
) together with 3d. in stamps 
é l to cover the cost of postage 
with i you take th ipon per- 
evne mally, youca of ¢ Irsé 
O : save the stamy postage 
as Mr. Edwards will send you 
ne by return of post one of his 


freeGilt Packayescontaining 

a *' Three-fold Ble sing 10! 

Your Hair,’ intheshape of 

1. Complete Directions tor 
practising the reat 


Society Hair - Culture 


where Method he Ha € 

iT ne bald Hair-Drill 
\ t A Full Supply of “ Har- 
I at ) f lene-for-the-Hair,” con- 
taining sufficient * Har 


lene '' for a week's trial 
course of ** Hair-Drill 

3. A Sample Packet of the 
New “Cremex'’ Sham 








But é t poo Powder for the 
eT utfi e also Scalp and Hau 
: = / ya , F This package WW ll La 
r ha et wnany pp orleans’ a enna” Sheuan “ sent to you at once, so as 
Lb : r “ . oo wot van os to enable you to start 
t! , and ¥f creasing the beauty and 
I ¢ ed for j 2 aim yf ; ae lUXUrIANCE f your hair the 
| day after to-morrow, 
r hair, to enh beauty, and Any further supplies of ‘* Harlene-for-th Hair 
1 and ‘‘ Cremex '' that you may require can be obta ned 
I ure lf those who wish to become from all chemists and stores in all parts of the wor d, 
yi ted triumphs or direct from the Office f Edwards’ Harlene ¢ 
Hair-Culturist, for tl e who wish Harlene''’ in 1/-, 2.6, and 4/6 bottl (remex in 
] fashionable way boxes of 6 for 1 





ea int, Ken t M H 
P “ 
Ve t { evel & o6. H H I Ww 
{G r l’rema e Baldne will ID Iw ! 
i 1S f eo viven t ( \ | H I 
Ir | g contained : 
" h ( pon below « N 


i 4 t I t { il lelightf il al 
reparat Harlene-for-the-Hair No payment for p 
two minutes 



































Britain’s Greatest Writers; 
GEORGE MEREDITH, 
1828—1909, 


Whether you use an Onoto for literary work—or merely for the 


business of the day—you wili find it the best pen you ever owned. 
It writes smoothly—never leaks—and fills itself in a flash. It is 
Br 1 Made by British labour—one of Britain’s greatest writers. 


rice at all stationers, jewellers, ctc., 10,6 and upwards. 
Rooklet about it Free on app.ication to Thos. De La Rue & @., Ltd., 


235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Self-Filling - - 
Safety Fountain |e 


IMPORTANT.-— For thove who require a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special model —the new “G"'— hac 
been put on the market, It is exceptional value for the money. Try this new“ G " at your stationers. 
Also ask him for Onoto Ink— the best for Fountain and all other Pens. 
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ONE MAN’S GIFT TO 16,000,000 BRITISH 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


A Triple Blessing for the Heads of All Refined People. 


Presentation Packages All Ready-—Only Your Application and 
Name and Address for Postal Delivery Now Wanted. 


WILL YOU APPLY FOR YOUR PACKAGE TO: DAT? 











it is u t hat nother nstalment of a quarter every day, according to the directi I have drawn 
1 1 I Kare no the afthxing of up, and which I sh ill be } leas ~“y to send free ot 
} f listri igh the net charye to everyone wl vrites to me for e of the 
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New “Cremex'’ Sham 
poo Powder for the 
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Britain’s Greatest Writers: 
GEORGE MEREDITH, 
1S28— 1909, 
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Whether you use an Onoto for literary work—or merely for the 
ess of the day—you wili find it the best pen you ever owned. 

It writes smoothly—never leaks—and fills itself in a flash. It is 
British Made by British labour—one of Britain’s greatest writers. 

l’rice at all stationers, jewellers, ctc., 10 6 and upwards. 

Booklet about it Free on application to Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 
235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

| 
Self-Filling - - 
Safety Fountain en 
} IMPORTANT.— For thove who require a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a ay al model —the new “G hac 
been put on the market. It is exceptional value for the money Try '} ew’ Gat your stationers. 
Also ask him for Onoto Ink— the best for Fountain and all other Pens ' 
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"TATCHO”" 





The Government and “ Tatcho.” 


ta 


vi ‘ us 4 stu, hi s es 


HAIR AND BRAINS. 
ly held as articles Take also Mr Arnold-I rster, Mr. Gerald Balfour 


there i and Mr. Austen Chamberla they h 


wail ‘* Tatcho iccessful, thanks to the pply of 
skull a natural nourishment I 1 it “v 
aa th 26 non-“ Tatcho” Members. 
sal tad The proport of ** Tatcho" to non-'t Tatcho" 
f] ” memb« the Fr I ‘ I ta 
wl n t H I t 
f pul vhich ¢ t { 
he Pita memibe he t I t x 
} I é mb i ( 
a Phe f tl 1e1 vell 
‘ ( l \ HH { c 
hir , W Mi Cat R ! 1S 
thier and : ea a \ ¢ € 
| his is t he time : w¢ ‘ 
; ; l head will be ‘ rar ( 
- ‘ { re i 
; ol loss . ‘ : | : 
| ha n rate nthe H Ist i 4 n s itsel 
fact Try “Tatcho” at nominal cost, the Trusty 
. © ir Hair-Grower. 
: The Ge RK. Sims Hair Restorer ¢ lis 
at t f e trial Bott Patcho 
t P 1 t yet | t Mr 
s I ( pany 
" . ‘ > 
1 : I ik K t t ira ‘ c ' 
‘ 1 ' 
\ t eff | er 


tem ol 


THIS COUPON IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


“os 


? 
Q , Aehiree-Co 
THERE'S NOTHING LIKE “TATCHO.” 
world in bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 


Lebel Sim 


Stores all over the 
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( SAND OW 'S © 
2.4 GUIDES 


GOOD HEALTH. i 


The most valuable health information in the world, contained in 24 small volumes of Sandow’s 
Health Library, explaining the cure of illness without medicine. 


A FREE COPY TO EVERY SUFFERER 


Everyone knows how Mr. Eugen Sandow plaint which have come under Mr. Sandow’s 
has awakened the world to a knowledge of treatment. 

the wonderful curative force of scientific exer- Mr. Sandow does not put physical 
cise in many of the commonest and most trying culture forward as a cure-all, nor does he 
forms of illness. Foryearspastinnumerous offer to give treatment by means of these 
ways attention has been called to the fact booklets for nothing; but his readers will 














YO 














that no sufferer from ill-health who has_ learn much that every sufferer should know, 
not tried Mr. Sandow’s method of curative and also that courses at his beautiful and 
physical culture need give up hope of a com- uniquely equipped Institute or by correspond- 
plete cure. It will, indeed, be fresh inthe ence to the patient’s own home are quite 
minds of many readers how Truth newspaper moderate in cost and within the means of 
ently published a statement upon the — sufferers of small purse. The volumes in 
authority of its special investigator, after most Sandow’s Health Library are :— 
searching inquiry into the written records of Vol \ 
| nts and the ir own doctors, that no less than : pa FT ay ia Physical Deforzaities in Men 
‘ ae ee 3. Liver Troubles 15. Physical Deformities in Women. 
ut of every 100 sufferers were relieved, and 4 Nervous Disorders in Men 16. Functional Defects in Speech. 
ut of every 100 absolutely set up in perfect — $ Oesuee grace” = Women a Sectepecy Seeeeaeee 
health And these were, many of them, cases ; eh et ceegy 38 Eeoridny Hoste ment for Men 
in which every other known form of treat- gene ond Chest Comateinte 21 Boye, end 6 Girls’ Health and 
ment had been previously essayed without ] gpmmin,te Gam spice, |g fete Suit tr Women 
result and Chronic 24. Neurasthenia 
These facts prove how important a service Upon receipt of any one of these brochures, 
Mr. Sand now rendering to all who do not read it carefully; for every word Mr. 
enjoy perfect health in the production of a Sandow writes is deserving of attention, and, 
plete health library, describing his method what is more, Mr. Sandow will only accept 
f treatment and its results in specific illnesses, your case for his treatment if he is quite con- 
free circulati mongst those who are seek- _ vinced that you will benefit. His reputation and 
to overcome some form of weakness or record are such that he will never take cases 
illness. unless there is ample proof from previous 
Mr. Sandow is determined that noman experience that his method can cure the 
or woman ntinue to suffer a weakness or trouble. This in itself is most assuring, because 
firmity urative physical culture can one knows from the beginning that there is 
ve fot nt of an opportunity to test every reason to look for a successful result. 
the wonder f the modern method of curing Either call, write a tetter about 
In without medicine A sympathetic your case, or cut out and forward 
welcome its every inquirer who can this application: 
i at § Institute, 32, St. James’ 
strect Lo n, S.W to talk over his or Please send me thout char l"olume No. ; santindr 
own vith Mr. Sandow personally ; ae a - 
t involves no cost nor any obliga 
t to tal rse of the treatment 1 suffer from ssmce 
For the benefit of those who cannot ark i aaa te 
call uy; wing to distance of resi- 
e from Lor nor from any other reason, NAM 
Ir. Sandow prepared a library of twenty- 
four booklets, each dealing with one distinct ADDRESS 
ailment I ving a popular illustrated 
nt of t vay in which curative physical a ey 
treatment rks in that special disorder, and Quiver] » t, Seceee Ged, Canton er. 
ntaini rts of past cases of the com- 
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noigestion 
Mrs. Maria Pe ' 


a 
Fiamstead, nr. Dunstable, Beds, 








exertion unduly fatigue ! 
bottlesof Mother Seigel's Syrup freed 
me of these comy nts. I havenever | 
e:ince been tro edwith I 


re 


MOTHER 


SYRUP 


fecl well, 
well when you 


You cannot look well, think 
well, work well, or sleep 





are the victim of Ind 1. Food ts the 
main source of health and strength. Un- 
digested food generates porons in the 
stomach, which tain it the blood and caus« 
headaches, flatulen , biliousness, de- 


pression of asia, * weakness, sleepless 


ness, loss of inde Mother Seigel’s 
S\ up, made from extracts of roots, barks 


“ir leaves, tor Ics up the stomach, stim 


lates liver and bowels, and by nay 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 

ASSISTS DIGESTION. 

t Form at 2/9. 










Sold also in Table 























) ves PLUMTREE'S mats 74 
| ARE ALWAYS ONGE / 


ale 


Delicate in Flav 


Superior in Quatity. 20 VARIETIES. ™ 
FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR shen 


grnature 


If cannot ‘procure write 


PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agent. 

























New Treatment Without eeenee. 
r rise the Fye; De rafne in 
1 Hen Fars; 








a ba | rete ‘ 
| e ii a of tere t 
pa t t +) ° 
I ! st . 
to answer, sent free. Mr I Is I a Ear | ° y. 
Great George Si., Leeds. (Estab 














IN PASTE & LIQUID DEALERS & STORES ¥ 











Broncho-Laryngeal). 
For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN 1 f Proctor's 
MADAME SARAK BERNHARDT = Use 
tyes ( f t e them 
% SIR HENRY IRVING Proctor’s Pine 
ly . 
MISS ELLEN TERRY ° P 
} | 1 enge ‘ 
} 
| 
| S ! i/. mists and 





1 2/6, by ¢ 
| \ 1 eso : 


PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON TYNE 
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Unless help 
is immediately 


forthcoming 


The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


Good Sound Material and 
Workmanship Cuaranteed. 
15 to 50 per cent. below any other 
house 







Greenhouse, 
376 










BETHNAL 








Cc mservatories, Forcing Houses, Studios, 
( He 1 Motor ¢ House Iron 
a nd We 1 Building f every description 


half the 
beds must be 




















Complete Heating 
Apparatus, from 55- 


Stable and Coach 
Houses, trom £8 5- 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free. Hundreds of Illustrations. 


W. COOPER, 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 

















NEW DESICNS 


Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace 











Stockhoim 








Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of THe 
QUIVER, £/10/1G09. Oa receipt of P.O. orb 6x will for- 
ward DIRECT FROM OUK LOOMS to your address one 
of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven Half Guinea 





(Regd.) 





suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bec room, &c., handsomely 
mngge es Thirty Turkey patter and ft self.shades of Crim- 

Gr I ‘ Ant ¢ rings, t its, and 
LARC EN Coit TO COVER ANY ‘ INARY siZED ROOM, 


These ( arpets will t 


FREE RUG, 


thus she € the identical uality we suj ey are made of 


materi! « to wow oe heen y be obtained 
d from « Lo« the g the Purchaser all M ile Profits 
OVER 4 OLD DURING THE PAST TWELVI 
MONTH Money willingly re if not approved. Thousands 
ot Repeat Crile nd Uns Testimonial received, 





cIVEN AWAY GIVEN AWAY ! 
Won nom with eve shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 
“AZ a very n or we will send twe carpets 


= _ and TWO RUGS for ‘10 6 


Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of Car- 
pets, Hearthrugs, a Bed- 
steads, Linoleums, Beddin Table 
Linens. Curtains, &c., Pos Free, if 
mentioning THE QUIVER,« to/1go9, when writing 


F. HODCSON & SONS 


(Dept. Q.), 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants 
WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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Have It Hot—Have It Cold 


That is the lifelong work of every THERMOS FLASK. 

To keep Liquids HOT or COLD—as you like—for 
24 hours. 

And to do it regardless of climate—sun or snow. 

Here at home in winter a THERMOS means hot drinks or hot water any-time 

hout fire, lamp or stove 

In the torrid zones or on a scorching summer day—it means cold drinks 

never they are wanted. 

It's always handy—a comfort and convenience you cannot be without. 


Mz “?, a Evo it saves the sportsman—many a wait the mother, until a kettle 


boils. 


Thermos Flask 


cost 21/- for the pint size. Larger sizes a little more 


he Thermos Jug—an adaption of the Thermos Flask—for dining 
1 and home use, beautiful in shape and appearance—may be 
ned, price 31/6. 
Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Ir yy and Stores. Wholesale 
in & ( 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 
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‘Deafness Cured | 


by a wonderful invention which enables the deaf to 
hear without operation or cumbersome appliances. 























Out of many attempts made to relieve the suffering of those unfortunately deaf, there has been discovered a 
ler vice which undoubtedly, according to expert authorities, entirely supersedes all other methods. You 
5 ( I to learn how simple and how easy it is for those afflicted to now hear by this new invention 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TO-DAY, 
containing full description and particulars. By this new invention no one need know you are 
deaf u can hear perfectly with the aid of this wonderful new device. It gives you 
marvellous power of hearing, and being entirely invisibie does not attract attention. 














no nece ty for antiquated, cumbersome trumpets, speaking tubes or other in- 
tr rhis absolutely harmless device takes the place of a natural ear drum, and erables 
you to hear just as well as a person not afflicted. It does not matter what is the cause of sour 
deatness, unless you were born deaf, you can obtain benefit. It is equally efficacious in the 
case of a child as it is with an aged person. There is absolutely no discomfort, no possibility 
of any harm arising; it can be worn day and night with comfort. 

Ve want every deaf person, those suffering from head noises, or who are interested in the 
deaf, to write to-day for particulars of this new inventior We do not ask you to take our 
word to the merits of this device; we will give you positive proof of thousands who have 
benefited by it, We wil! give you absolute proof that it has done more good to those suffering 
from t disiressing complaint than any other apparatus, appliance, or device 

Ve tell you candidly that it does not matter how long you have been deaf or what is the 

cause of your deafness—you can now hear; and we give you positive proof of this in an 
interesting book which we will send free to all who write to-day. Therefore, if you are 


deaf and would like to hear at once, write, enclosing stamp to pay postage, to— 
I 


THE MURRAY CO., 214, Century House, 205, Regent St., London, ad 
a: 











WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, R.A., 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
stamps are enclosed to cover cost of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d. accepted 
from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made. Address, The Secretary, Fine Art 
Galleries, 63, Baker Street, London, W. N.B.—This liberal offer is made solely to intro- 
duce our Catalogue of Engravings, etc. 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN Ever OFFERED 


THIS HANDSOME in 
SOLID OAK BEDSTEAD “Little Wonder.” 





















I t 


Sanitary Woven Wire Mattress, 


2 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long. 


= 12/9 


Securely packed and put on rail, 9d. extra. — ——— 


Wool Mattress to fit, 8/9; Hair ditto, 21/-; Bolster, 2/6; Feather Pillow, 2/6. 


EVER Estb. 67 Years as Manufacturer of 

a Wooden Bedsteads and Complete 
- House Furnisher. 

226, 230, OLD STREET, LONDON, Ec. 


1909 Catalogue (No. 38) and Guide, ‘ How to Furnish from 25 Guineas,” Post Free. 



















































THE BEGINNING. 








The Tale of HOVIS 


@ The best the soil 


gives is wheat, the best 





wheat—the pick of the 
World’s wheatfields— 
makes Hovis Bread, 
and Hovis Bread gives 
and 


energy, strength, 


nourishment. 
© This is the tale of 
Hovis. 


For full particulars apply 
The HOVIS BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd, 
Macclesfield. 





THE END. 
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_EMPEDIMENT IN SPEECH: 
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HOW 


TO CURE IT. 
STAMMERING can almost invariably be cured. 
and can always be very greatly ameliorated 
by sympathetic and skilful treatment, such 
as is offered by Mrs. Caldwell, 169 Shand- 
wick Place, Edinburgh. Sufferers from this 
distressing affliction should, at any 
rate, try to learn for themselves what has 
already been accomplished in the case of 
others similarly afflicted, and this they can 
easily do by writing to Mrs 
the above address, and 
copy of her wonderfully 
book on stammering. 
tains is beyond 


Caldwell at 
asking for a fre 
convincing little 
The evidence it con- 
dispute, and Mrs. Caldwell 
deserves to rank as a true benefactress of 
the unhappy persons who have need of het 
skill. 








FOUR IMPORTANT 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE 


With 88 Full-page Plates by modern artists, 





Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d Superior edition, 10« 
Full-page Illustrations, including 12 in 
Colour, extra It,* gilt r lye I 6d 

Being a ¢ wrange? t 


and moval 


the words if? { tra fion 


THE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK 
cod the Rev S. Maaren, Wah a9 Vel 
page Illustrat t 
1s New 


' aed 
Original « yn, leather, 
I loth ‘ 
ys i i fa s 
fi ’ pe 
‘Tf there isin t eahetter 
vorh wed 1 b ere tot 


1 ba 


FAITH: Its Nature and Its Work 


By the Right ke HANDLEY C.G. MOULE, 
D.D., Bishop of Durham. With phot 


gravure frontispiece portrait ol wuthor 
} 
3s. Od 
7 a time ‘ fa ut creed 
r rij and teaching 
Lafe Fu 


THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIkIe, DD With over 


yoo Original I tions by H. A. HaRPE 
Cloth, 7s. ¢ With + Colortype Plate 
cloth gilt, 1 (x \bridge tion. with 


8 Full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 





On Sale at all Booksellers 


Cassell & Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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||| NATURE’S AID 
TO CLEANSE the mouth, | TO BEAUTY. 


and preserve the body from Chie anita tendencies 
infection ; times trusted mainly to health and 


rain-water, Now, Icilma Natural 

~AICTT 7° Water is not only softer to the skin 
TO EN SU RE W hite Teeth i than rain-wat r, tut it possesses the 
| unique power of imparting living 


and Sound Gums, use | beauty. That is why preparati 




















| ms 
' containing Icilma Natural Water 
y | are different to all others—that is 
EWSBURY & ROWNS | why every woman can use them with 
confidence, ‘To prove this use a little sweet-scented 


ORIENTAL | Icilma 


TOOTH PASTE |) | nse cream 
| which has no oil or grease to deaden the beauty- 


giving properties of the Icilma Water it so largely 
ii a ) r contains —the cool, clean feeling that can be imme- 
repared from ‘ly Vegetable 

Pre} r Purely eget diately /e// shows it is distinct trom all other creams, 

Antiseptics. Used regularly in small quantities it preserves the 

skin from heat, cold, wind, or age as nothing else 


can do. The moment you apply it 
Contains no Caustic Disinfecting . P 
Chemicals which are liable to affect you can feel it doing good. 


the delicate tissues of the mouth Sold everywhere, 1/- per pot. 

and lips. FREE OFFER 1 sample box of Icilma Toilet Pre- 
parations, including one full-sized Shampoo Sachet (new 

production) and a set of the Icilma Postcards, will be sent 


= & 9 1 for 3d, stamps for postage and packing. 
Tubes 1 Pots 1/6 6 ICILMA CO., LTD., 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 



































SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


iffer from thi humiliating afflictio hes, and — ol er 








electrolysis or danger 1 i pilat wh ften do more harm 

i “andar narkae mctnod, a ! ‘ t t atv erever Ss slled cures have 
essful, my Iw give satistactory result Ie foe t atte w rong or stu mn the growth, 
the same t entirely vroys the hair wit t impure he» t ate skin, To any lady who is 

e sting the efficacy of my tre a. I shou id be pl ased to send full particulars with valuable information 






upon receipt of stamp tor 


HELEN R. . TEMPL 





a 8. ‘Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 












THE “QUEEN” RECOMMEND 


'§ “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
JOHN BOND BARKING INK 





BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST. 


As supplied to the Royal Households @ Awarded 45Gold Medals for Superiority 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. Price 6d.@1+ SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STO! 


















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 






of their great comfort and convenience is the 
admixture of absorbent and non-absorbent fibres. 
Southails’ Towels are the original and best ; purchasers 














should not accept substitutes. Sold by all Drapers, 
Ladies’ Outfitters and Chemists, in silver packets 
of one dozen at 6d., also manufactured under their 
improved patents, 1/-, 1/6 and 2/-. 

A Sample Packet containing 6 towels in the four 
standard sizes, post free, in plain wrapper, for 6 stamps from 







the Lady Manayer, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham 
. L994 /. Southalis Protective Apron for use with Southalls’ 
Sold everywhere 6! | 26 & 4 6. Sanitary Towels Very iight. Waterproof. Durable and 


Adaptable. Needs no adjustment. Price 2/- 
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| CASSELL’S FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS 
| ARE INDISPENSABLE FOR THE HOME 











VEGETARIAN COOKERY 


By A. G. Payne. A Manual of cheap and wholesome diet. Many recipes. 196 pages, 
Paper cover, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL COST 


By A. G. Payne. A book of economical yet good Cookery, showing how to make 
dainty tempting dishes at very small cost. 380 pages, Stiff paper cover, Is. 


CASSELL’S SHILLING COOKERY 


Best and most comprehensive Cookery Book at the price. Gives practical suggestions 
and excellent advice for economic cookery. 360 pages, with Coloured Frontispiece, 
Cloth boards, ts. 


PRACTICAL HOME COOKERY 


By A.G. Payne. Contains all the important elements and first principles of Cookery. 
With simple and easy recipes, and a special chapter on diet for invalids. 190 pages. 
Paper covers, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


COOKERY FOR COMMON AILMENTS 


By a Fecttow or tHE Royat CoLtiteGe oF Puysicians and Puytiis Browne. A 
practical dietetic guide for the invalid, in which the food problem is stated in the form of 
actual dishes which will prove digestible and palatable. Paper cover, 1s. net ; cloth, 
1s. 6d. net 


A YEAR’S COOKERY 


By Pxuytris Browne. Giving Menus for every day in the year. With instructions 
for cooking, marketing, etc. A valuable present for young housekeepers. 476 pages. 
Cloth boards, gilt lettered, 2s. 


THE ART OF COOKING BY GAS 


By Marie J. .Suaa. Describes various types of Gas Kitcheners, Koasters, etc. 
Also gives a series of Menus of carefully selected dishes. Illustrated. 300 pages. 
Cloth, 2s 


CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD COOKERY 


By Lizzie HeritaGe, holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery and Domestic 
Economy. With special Introduction by Dr. THupicuum. Full of sound practical 
instruction and information. Over 4,000 recipes, 1,328 pages. Containing 24 Half-tone 
Reproductions from Photographs and other Illustrations in the Text. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Special waterproof binding, 3s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL COOKERY BOOK 


By Lizzi HeritaGce, holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery and Domestic 
Economy. With Preface by Lionarp GrtNENFELDER, and special Introduction by 
Dr. THupicHum. Containing 12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 1,344 
pages, Os 


CASSELL’S NEW DICTIONARY OF COOKERY 


With about 10,000 Recipes, a Series of beautiful Coloured Plates, and several hundred 
Illustrations. A perfect wade mecum for the thrifty housewife. Contains full anc | detailed 
instructions for every dish the most fastidious gourmet can think of. 1,260 pages. 
Cloth, 7 od half leather, 10s, 6d 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. | 
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|. Nasal Cavity. 

2. Mouth. 

3. Tongue. 

4 Entrance to Throat. 
5. Passage to the Lungs 


6. Passage to the : PP 4 Valuahle Secret 
Unearthed. 


NEW BREATHE-ABLE REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, & BRONCHITIS. 
















‘‘ There shall be no Alps,” said Napoleon, and with 
courage and skill he eventually solved the problem of a 
way over the hitherto impassable mountains which barred 
Y his conquest of Italy. Within reach of the great General at 

that time there lay another secret which, solved since by 







Science, has meant untold benefit to millions of people. For 
years the Alps baffled all attempts to penetrate the health- 
giving mysteries of their pine-clad slopes. At last, however, 
advance was made along new lines of investigation, which | 
eventually culminated in the discovery of a novel method by | 












“ t ny-healing vapours of the pine forests could be concentrated and locked up in 
handy tablet form, now known by the name of Peps, the great breathe-able remedy. As a 
Peps tablet dissolves in the mouth, certain balsamic medicinal fumes are given off and carried with 
awn breath into the throat, chest, and lungs of sufferers from bronchial trouble, (The 
d sin the diagram show the direction taken by the Peps fumes when breathing.) Thus the weak- 






ive literally brought to them ‘‘A Pine Forest in Every Home,” and can enjoy almost the 
= enefits that the famed pine-woods confer upon those who are able to visit them. 

: possible to over-estimate the importance of such a discovery, for the effect of Peps is two- 
First, Peps completely allay the irritation and tickling—i.e., the subacute inflammation of the 













; t brane which lines the air pipes and lungs; and secondly, they destroy the germs of disease 
sues far out of the reach of liquid medicine, 
| s syste of applying a unique medicine straight to the seat of the lung trouble, a real cure is 
\t the same time there is the happy consciousness that no dangerous and nerve-depressing 


taken into the system, but, instead, only the purest, most effective, and most novel breathe- 
at were ever concentrated in a handy, compact tablet. 


’ i to try this unique Throat and Chest Remedy free of cost. Mention **The Quiver,"’ 
October, and enclose 1d. stamp for veturn postage. Address Peps Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds. 





















BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT & WEAK CHEST ~* 





Mr 4. Gates, Seatield Cottage, Rustiington, near 
W s x, writes: “For a month at a time [ 
sta ed with bronchiths, suffering from 
‘ g fita, sere throat, and pains across my 
My breath came in gasps, and my voice often 
gether. | had six doctors’ treatment without | 
lie I tried Peps two winters ago. Peps brought } 
relief, not only to my raw throat and chest, 
| tf spasms of coughing as well I rapidly 


as I regularly took Pe ps. Finding Peps so 
Dr y severe case, I gave them to the children 
f ' o For them also Pe ¥ proved splendid. All 


Six ir family think very highly of Peps 
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GENUINE PANAMAS 


at half et tnag os Prices. 
P 


| _Fits.Fits.Fits. [ae 


FRE® TRIAL BOTTLE 





306. - 














SOCIETE PANAMA, Dept, 0, 148, Old Street, St, Luke's, London, 











Send a Postcard to Cassell & Company for particulars of their 


FOUR NEW TECHNICAL SERIALS 


Full ay will be sent post aggul on | 


, LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGI 


IRON BUILDINGS AND ROOFING. 


omieal, tendon.” | And every description of JOINERS’ WORK. | “tn vue trace. 








PLANS FREE. 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


se 


Buildings Shipped and 
Erected in any part of 
the World. 
Sheds and Roofs of all Description. dhe CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL 
Bungalows, Cottages, Offices. FURNITURE, SEATS, PULPITS, 
LECTERNS, &c., 
wed \ rt of the W 




















oT 
AGF | TA 
NV ANWEN 
j \ } | | 
_ << 
; SS 
Vv I} i 
Tw ES il — | Church Furniture of 
SE hoe) VO” ek tT | every Description at 
MOTOR HOUSE. = Low Prices. 
£16 10 0 Erected £19 18 0 ABOVE DESIGN 3s. PER SITTING. 
18 0 0 2200 
aa s #7 10 0 ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 
- . &K ) 


CARRIED OUT. 
, 
W. HARBROW S Works, adjoining South Bermondsey Station, L.8.& S.C. Ry, 



















































School Days 


“SWAN” 
Pen Days 


They go together—the Student and the 


“SWAN” 


In every branch of Study writing plays a 
serious part. Exercises, Essays, sade 
Mathematics, &c., call for constant pen use. 


WHY HANDICAP THE STUDENT? 


Complete the equipment with the perfect 
fountpen, which will render writing work 
easier and shorter. The *“*SWAN” is the 
busy writer's pen—it holds a lot of ink, is easily 
filled, writes instantly and evenly, and gives no 
trouble through years of work. 


Prices from 10/6 upwards. 












































7 Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 
MABIE, TODD 6&6 CO., \ 
s 79 and 80, —_ Holborn, London, W.C, 
( ym, Regent Steset, Wi 
~~" Brenta Ave é lOpéra, Paris. 
J 
f 
JSE 
E. 
L. 
WASHING MACHINBS, from 38/- 
WRINGING MACHINES, ,, 21/= 
MANGLING MACHINES, ,, 25/- 
Laundry Appliances of every De- 
scription. 
BUTTER CHURNS, 
Lonpon Dairy SHow.—Nine Champion 
of Prize ut of the last Ten. 
at Butter Workers. Cream Separators. 
Dairy Somanase of every oe 
i. iNustrated Conmiagee (740 S) 
Post Free. 
T. BRADFORD & Co., Manufacturers, 
(14 & 142, Hicu Ho_wsorn, Lonpon, 
Ry Showrooms Botpv Srreet, LiverPoor. 
‘ TORIA AVENUE, MANCHESTER, 
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When You Use 
Sauce Use the 
Very Best— 


BRACKNELL’ | 
CLUB SAUCE 


It is most economical in vee, 
possesses delicious flavouring 
properties, and is a positive aid 
to digestion. Just a drop or 
two of Bracknell’s Club Sauce 
g:ves a new zest to the meal. 


Per 8 oz. D ofall 
Bottle. Grocers. 








If any difficulty in obtaining, 
send « ne penny stampand name if 
your Grocer, and a sample bottle 
will be sent free by G. & 
BRAckNeLt (Dept. 8), Brandon 
Road, King’s Cross, London. 














Benger’s Food is retained and 
assimilated by the most delicate 
stomach. It is much more 
suitable for the hand-reared 
child than cow's milk alone, 
because, when prepared, it con- 
tains the proper elements of 
nutrition in more suitable 
conditions and __ proportions. 
Benger’s Food is rich and 
creamy, easily digested and 
highly nutritive. 












FOOD 


Sold by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 











“Mum” 


for odors of perspiration 


Instantly removes them and they keep away all day 
or evenir Does not harm skin or clothes. 
1/. If your st hasn’t ‘** Mum" send us his 
pame and one shilling, and we'll send it postpaid, 


Thomas Christy & Co. 
4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames Street, London, E. C. 
Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mfg. Co., Phila., U.S.A. 
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The we “ Lond Manut turing Den- 

tists, Messr RB VNID give the very best 

Value >; Wo forwarce y post utmost value 
t t f 


perr r rotier ma 3, Oxford 


ARTIFICIAL | §': (pesite, Rathione” Macy 


r’)? 
% 2 100 Years. 


TEETH BOUGHT. 














NO LANGING OR CUTTING 


Re ed if you use the world-renowned 

~ |BURGESS' LION OINTMENT. 
t ed many a f the knife, 

red other by Hospitals. 

tall SKIN 





arts, 
t free for P.O. from 
lon. Advice gratis, 


Sold by all Chemi-ts, 744, 1/1 ‘ per box, or 3 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS. 8, Gray's Inn Road, Lx 





(LEMAK 


AUTOMATIC ACTION 





CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 


17, 


Safet 
4 ~ 


“WHY PAY A GUINEA?” 


The & = Outfit, a 


AY mprises Silver-Platec 
} , 


Frame, mndic and ropping attachment, with sever 


lemak Blades in k-lined w len case. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


perfect ¢ 


will last for years. 
STANDARD OUTFIT. 

Privie Siver-Pt 
With 12 Black nd 
handsome leather 


ATEI 


case, 
Clemak Shaving Soap, 6d. 
CLEMAK BOUKLET POST FREE. 
Send P.O. and receive your set prepaid. 


Billiter Street, London 


illustrated in this 


1 


1 


FOR A CLEMAK. 


Clemak Blades can be Stropped and 


Strop, in 


10/6. 





GP A44444444444444444444444444 44444 4A2AAAAAAAAAAAADABAAABALAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAABAABD 


POSITIVE 
CURE FOR 


Send 3/= and the whole Trial Treatment will be 


SEPARATE PRICE Ointment, 1/1) and 2/9; 
Tablets, 1/1) and 2/9; Soap, 6d.; Shav- 
ing Soap, 9d. 

Veterinary same price except Soap, 3d. per cake. 


A A MM i Mn Mn Mn n,n, i, nll, Ln A, i, ln i, li Ll ll. 





ECZOLINE "2ve vou used it? 
ECZEM 


OINTMENT.—To Heal the Sore or Wound. 
TABLETS.—To Cool, Strengthen, and Purify the Blood. 
SOAP.—To Keep the Skin in Perfect Condition. 


2 sent free. 


W. W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, Eng. 
Wwowwvwwwwwwwwvwwwwwwwwwww i hb bh hh he he he bh he bp bn i i i ee 


BAD LEGS, SORES, 


and like Troubles. 


Many have been cured by one trial alone of 


ECZOLINE 


ve 
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THE BEST ‘*NIGHTCAP.’? 








nourishment, known as the 


refreshing 


(Chemists. 
The “Allenburvs” 





DIET is f 


well-known “Allenburys” 





« to bed take a hot cup of the delicious, light, and healthful 
“Allenburys”” DIET. 
night's rest, free from the depressing reaction in the morn- 
ing which so often follows the taking of spirits. 

1 minute by the addition of boiling water only. 


A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London. 


r Adults, 










It promotes a restful 


The DIET is prepared 
In tins, 1/6 and 3/s, of 


and is quite distinct from the 
Foods for Infants. 
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HARBUTTS 
PLASTICINE 








> 


1] olfell = - — _ 
— alll - 


Price, P. t Free, 





BUSY as BEES 


with the New Box of 


Harbutt’s Plasticine, 


The LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER, 
A Splendid Box for Children. 


2/4. With 5 Colours, 
ools, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Plates, 
Dishes, Rolling Pins, &c. 

WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 

27, Bathampton, BATH. 
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EYESIGHT RESTORED 


N es? 
- OPERATION tt 
MEDICINE!!! 


4 Conpuitation aon Instruction for 
Home a — ae FREE. 
a 


. Seif 
ae Call with th -+ OF write 
‘enclose 1d. = 

Eve Inst., 


—) CC. de Highw 
55-117, Bachange Bldg. Southwark St., Lond: a Bridge, SE London, Eng. 














Adi snquirses Jor sampies and ai. letter orders to be sent to Belfast. 
Collars. Ladies’, from yr: per dozen 
Gent's 4-fold, 4/11 per dozen. 


IRISH Cutts for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ¢/11 per dozen 
Shirts, with 
fold Fronts & 

9 dt Lange of 
gx 
De 
NB. OLD i AND - to meas sure, 
mad 7 as g od as f 


to the King and Princess of Wales 


ps mnie 
ROBINSON & Cl UBAV ER, hd “SRLPAST: ‘and at 156 to 170, Regent St.. London. 



















is the best carpet cleaner in the world 
it removes ink, grease and all dirt 
from cirpets and woollen fabrics. A 
damp cloth—a little Chivers 
carpet like new without taking it up 
Sample ball sent post free 3d. stamps 


F. CHIVERS @ Co soap works BATH 


GLOBE Portis 


A LITTLE’GLOBE—A LITTLE RUB 
| [In Pastes Liquid ABIG SHINE Dealers & Stores 
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STUTTERING AND ALL DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
CAN BE CURED. 


case a blight upon the liv f those unfo rt ana te 

r t fler trom it. What it can r oli h in 

f rendering life a misery t ut little under 

t by the few Yet it can be cured, and that 

I in most cases with two weeks’ tuition, No 

Stammerer need despair, as even the worst cases have 
bee: essfully treated in that short period, 

\ terest hould apply for fuller particulars, 

t timonials, and pres 


4 Clean and Dainty 
Home Baking. 

It is light work for 
dainty hands to mix 
| part of “Paisley 
Flour” to 8 parts of 
ordinary flour in a 
dry state. 

This done, no matter what 
other ingredients are added 
after, you can leave “ Paisley 
Flour” to do its work of 
raising thoroughly, and be sure 
of light and well raised cakes. 


“Paisley 
Flour’ 


\\ the sure raising 
\ powder— 


is sold in 7d., 34d., and 
Id. packets everywhere. 









MRS. CALDWELL’S INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
71, Princes Street, EDINBURCH. 


| ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourtshes {t. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 




















Baby’s (K)nightly armour of 
defence against infection is that 


best of all Nursery Soaps— 
Wright's Coal Tar Soap. 


4d. per Tablet. 





FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED ! 


If your house is not protected with “ KYL-FYRE,” do not delay a moment longer. 
The nee’ of a Few Shillings may save Thousands of Pounds, 
and possibly your most prized possessions which no money can replace. 


” KYL- FYRE” 


THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


HAS PROVED ITS ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY. 
PRICE ONLY 5/- EACH. 


For Full Particulars and Testimonials apply ** Kyl-Fyre,”’ Ltd., Eastbourne. 
t Contents.] 
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WHAT RECOMMENDS Ny ? 


ELANYL" tte 


MARK 





OF ALL STATIONERS CHEMISTS & STORES OR 
F 


OR 12 STAMPS FROM THE INVENTORS. 
&9 St BRIDE ST. 
LONDON.EC. 


COOPER DENNISON & WALKDEN L®? .” 








NG INK 


REQUIRES NO HEAT. WARRANTED INDELIBLE 
NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 


NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH GEASS of Sz 
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COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Ioondon, &.2. 

J should like to be entered as a Companion of the **‘How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" CorneER, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membersbip. 

Name 


iddress 


Age 

















COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One Sbilling. 


SD sikinsivectecaiciiibien 














YESIGHT 
von QRESERVED, 





STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 
WEAK EYES.” Hint No. 65: 
EYESICHT “LONG EYED.” 
TESTING ROOMS at rade | tea ney gel pg” ey ale 3 ve gta 
12, CHEAPSIDE, Sc tausenas te tuadsen Get Geapunichens, atl te Yan on 
6, POULTRY, salem acest enschanioe Onktaed toteneiee ton ones 
428, STRAND, are used for this purpose. | Greet care ie neces 
47, FLEET STREET, ere Se ae Sea Se See Se 


281, OXFORD STREET, been 


‘ ilarly sucees<ful in dealing with « t sigh 
My pau t “EYESIGHT PRESERVED atest Illustrated Rd { 
“ y n a 


46, FENCHURCH STREET, pote bis ow 1 ae | a ao i Af L oon —~" in regard to the eye 
4, hoi AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
P FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH : “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. New Edition Post Free to “Quiver” Readers. 





AITCHISON &Co.1i:; 
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The Church Army 
PLEADS EARNESTLY for DONATIONS 
in Aid of its Work on behalf of the 


UNEMPLOYED, OUTCAST, & HELPLESS, 
AND THE UNCODLY AND CARELESS. 


LABOUR HOMES throughout the land for reclamation 


Imps, afers, and socia failures of 
both sexe RESCUE WORK. HOMES FOR 
YOUTHS, Fifty per cent. gain a real fresh start in 

e. FARM COLONY. 
\ ect oyed and their families by 


‘PROVISION OF WORK. 
MISSIONS IN PRISONS, WORKHOUSES, and 


SLUMS, ation of responsible Clergy Hun 
ired t Evangelists and Mission-Sisters working in | 
town and ¢ try parishes under ¢ ergy. 


SEASIDE MISSIONS. MISSIONS TO SAILORS 
AND SOLDIERS. 
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Brown 


A Complete Story 
By SCOTT GRAHAM 


sorry, sir—but Mrs. Cornwall 


’ ™ very 
is out.”’ 


The pleasant, refined tones were so 
iwreeable to Sydney Cornwall’s ear that 
he looked attentively at the speaker. She 
was the smartest of smart London parlour- 
maids ; whose natty muslin cap and apron 
well fitting black dress, and spotless white 
collar and cuffs, were admirably becoming 


to an attractive face and figure. 
back at 
tep of his 


He smiled her, as he passed 
from the door 


Kensington into the luxuriously furnished 


aunt’s house in 


I'm her nephew. You don’t know me, 
of course, but I assure you it’s all right! 
I’m asked to lunch, and as Mrs. Cornwall 
isn't in I'll go upstairs to the drawing- 


there 
oftered no 
recommendation 
She demurely 


room and wait for her 


The new maid opposition. 


Sydney carried his own 


in his frank face and manner. 
preceded hit ip the thickly carpeted stan 
case to the spacious double drawing-room ; 


where she lowered one Venetian blind and 


drew up another, brought him the morning 
paper and a new magazine and saying she 
would tell Mrs. Cornwall as soon as she 


returned that her had _ arrived 
glided softly away. 

‘Tust like Aunt Emily to be out!” he 
thought discontentedly, as he opened the 


magazine 


nephew 


She's the most casual, forget- 








ful creature in 
come in to 


London! Perhaps she’ll 
lunch at all! She may 
have gone off somewhere on her own account ! 
It’s too bad 


how 


never 


when she knows how busy I 
am, and hard it is for me to get off 
in the middle of the day ! 


Sydney was a young barrister who had not 


” 


only been fortunate enough to work him- 
self into a but 


making some mark as a writer for the more 


fairly good practice, was 


serious journals besides. It was always an 
effort for him to come and visit his widowed 
aunt, Mrs. Cornwall, in more senses than one. 
She was only related to him by marriage ; 
shallow, frivolous, pleasure- 


and was of a 


loving disposition, which caused Sydney 
to resard her as only a grown-up child. 
Yet he felt it his duty, as well as to his 


to conciliate his only living relative 
for she was very rich, 


interest 
on his father’s side ; 
and a legacy by-and-by, when he was married 
and had a home of his own, would be very 
As yet, not 
never having found a girl 
somewhat 


acceptable. however, he was 
even engaged ; 
charming enough to suit his 
fastidious taste 
Glancing round the drawing-room 
sently, its aspect struck him as unaccount 
ably improved. Mrs. Cornwall had not a 
particle of taste, and the gaudy atrocities 
favoured, they had 
vast deal of money, had often made 


But now a harmony 


pre- 


she simply because 


cost a 


him secretly writhe. 
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seemed to prevail in the overcrowded place 


uch as he had never observed before, and 
he was especially struck by the very artistic 
arrangements of flowers which adorned 
the tables and the two mantelpieces. No 
professional florist could have bettered the 
display 

\ loud voice on the stairs outside, and 
then his aunt rushed in tumultuously. 
Though she was fat, and sixty, Mrs. Corn- 
wall was always in a breathless whirl. Her 


ultra-smart toque was pushed to one side 
above her broad red face, and half a yard 


of a torn silk frill dragged behind her 
expensive light grey dress. She held out 
both hands to her nephew with her accus- 
tomed effusion; for she was one of those 
persons who are always rushing to every 
new-comer, male or female 

‘*Sydney, my dear boy, I’m most awfully 
sorry I was obliged to go out! Bijou must 


uu know ; 
just sent 


d go and 


have his airing every morning, as y¢ 
and that Lucille has 
me in such a bill that I thought I 


wretch of a 


give her a piece of my mind !—Oh, and 
coming back, what do you think ?—But 
there, it’s just lunch time, and I'd better 
go and take off my hat What’s that 
dragging behind me, you say Why, I 
must have torn that off since I went out 
this morning—my new voile, too! How 


! How 


thing, Sydney! 


disgusting you always notice every 
I’m quite afraid of you, I 
the Good 


won't be a y 


!—Oh there's 
'_—_- But | 


It was a 


dec lare 


gong ! 


fracious 


minute !’ 


good ten minutes, nevertheless, 


before they were seated at the flower-decked 


table in the ornate dining-room. Whilst his 
aunt rambled on with her accustomed flow of 
inane chatter, Sydney watched with appro- 
bation the deft waiting of the pretty new 
parlourmaid. She attended to their wants 
with no sistance save that of another 
maid who brought in the dishes and placed 
them in readiness on the side-board Mrs. 
Cornwall kept no men-servants; but no 
highly traine butler could have supplied 
all their needs more efficiently 

‘What is the name of your new treasure ? ”’ 
he inquired, when at length they were left 
lone to k their coffee 

‘You mean my new parlourmaid ? Her 
name I She’s a gem, I assure you 
1 perfect You know I was almost 
driven distracted after I had to send away 
that dreadful Simmons, who drank, and 
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took money out of my drawer. 


I thought 
I never should find another parlourmaid ; 
for I couldn't even hear of one, though I 


offered {£35 a year! Just fancy! £35, 
and such an easy situation as this, actually 
going begging! But all the girls are crazy 
now to be typewriters or go into tea-shops 
When at last Brown came 
after the place, I almost fell on her neck 


and embraced her!” 


“a 


as waitresses. 


So she suits you ?”’ said Sydney slowly. 
He was a trifle sceptical; owing to many 
former experiences of paragons. 

** Oh, perfect absolutely 
She’s so kind and thoughtful to me—and 


his aunt’s 


she’s she is ! 
never stays out late, and she cleans plate 
taste in 


flowers! Lady Treadwell was here yester- 


so well, and has such arranging 


day, and wouldn't believe all the vases 
hadn’t been done by a florist! Really, 
Brown has such refined ways you might 
almost think she was a lady! Of course 
she has a very easy time of it—only just 
to answer the door, and clean the plate, 


and wait at table, and 
My only fear is— 


and do the flowers 
he Ip me to dress a little 
she won't stay !’ 
“Why not?” 
“Oh, those 


Every decent one I've ever 


never do! 
had has always 


good servants 


left me just when it was most inconvenient, 
either to get married, or else to go and nurse 
But 
for 
I asked her right out before I engaged her— 


her sick grandmother in the country ! 


Brown says she has no relations at all 


only a brother in Australia, or Africa, or 
somewhere. And she hasn't got a sweet- 
heart at all—thank goodness !”’ 

‘I should think such a_ good-looking 


girl could easily find one,’’ Sydney suggested 
rather maliciousiy 

His aunt threw up her fat, beringed hands. 
Oh dreadful ! 
I hope she'll be with me for years and years ! 
I can't think 


even for one day 


don’t suggest anything so 


how I ever stood Simmons, 


now !”’ 

Meanwhile Brown, in the spacious butler’s 
pantry which was regarded as her espe ial 
sanctum below stairs, was demurely occupied 
in putting away the plate which had been 
used at luncheon into the baize-lined cup- 
She spent a good deal of time in 
the The other 
penetrated there They 
the cook, a stout 
who had been in 


boards 
that 


servants 


pantry during day 
rarely 
Mrs 


woman ol 


Baldwin 
hiity 


were three 


motherly 














Mrs 
housemaid 


Cornwall’s service twenty years; the 
Lizzie Stecl; and the between- 
maid, Jane Thomas. There was also a boy 
daily to clean boots and 
knives, and windows; but as he did not 
sleep in the house he was reckoned as of 
little account by the cook and her satellites. 

Mrs. Baldwin regarded Brown favourably 
enough; but she was not popular with 
the other two, who considered the parlour- 
maid too reserved and distant. 

Lizzie Steel called her “sly.’”’ She never 
gossiped about young men; and when the 
others were freely criticising their mistress’s 
little weaknesses and peculiarities Brown 
had an exasperating habit of seeming not 
She also flatly refused to repeat 
overheard upstairs 


who came in 


to hear 
any conversation 
whilst waiting at table. 

‘‘She tries to be a lady,”’ sneered Lizzie 
to the between-maid, who was her bosom 
friend 

One haven of refuge Brown at least pos- 
her bedroom. She had stipulated 
before taking the situation that she should 
room to herself; no matter how 
The merest cupboard would suffice, 


she 


sessed ; 


have a 
small 

she said; but she was so urgent about it 
that Mrs. Cornwall, with a dismal recollec- 
tion of the weeks she had fruitlessly spent 
in haunting the registry offices to find a 
substitute for Simmons, at once granted her 


the use of a good room at the top of the 
house. That was another offence to Lizzie 
Steel. Hitherto the parlourmaid had always 


shared her room, the cook being permit- 
ted one all to 
her 


herself in consideration of 


long service. Lizzie scornfully asked 
whether Miss Brown would not also require 
her hair. But the parlour- 
maid only gave her one of her calm, patient 
looks 


a maid to do 


and returned no answer. 


Day by day, and week by week, as 
Brown visibly increased in favour, not 
only with her mistress, but with all the 
visitors who came to the house, Lizzie's 
jealousy grew too She panted to be 
able to catch Brown tripping; to detect 
her in some piece of deceit or dishonesty 


which would give the housemaid the right 
to triumph over her ever afterwards. How 
she would rub it in, she chuckled to herself, 
if once she caught the all-perfect parlour- 
fault ! 

Though Lizzie 


glaring 
never did. 
as a cat watches a mouse, 


maid in 
But alas! she 
watched Brown 


some 





Brown 
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she could not lay her finger on a single short- 
coming. She was actually just the same 
below-stairs as when under her mistress’s 
eye! She came in punctually to the minute 
when it was her turn to go out. She got 
up early in the morning, and she spent what 
Lizzie and Jane considered a quite un- 
necessary amount of time over her work. 

Sydney, who came sometimes to tea on 
Sundays, and dined with his aunt when 
she needed a man to complete a party, found 
himself becoming more and more attracted 
by Brown’s pleasant manners and grace- 
ful movements. She had such a delightful 
way of opening the front door that she made 
a guest feel at home even before he had 
entered the house ; and at table she seemed 
to divine by intuition exactly what each 
individual guest liked best. And she was 
so pretty, too! Her bright complexion 
and soft brown eyes, set off by the trim cap 
and apron, rendered her a most pleasing 
object to encounter any man’s vision. 

Sydney was not the sort of young fellow 
to descend to flirting with a servant. But 
he sometimes thought within himself that 
if Brown had only been in another position 
of life, and he happened to meet her in the 
house of some common friend——! 

One morning he ran in very early on his 
way to the Temple to offer to his aunt some 
Hurlingham tickets he had just received. 
The front door stood open, for the ‘‘ tweeny ’ 
was polishing the brass knocker, and he 
ran past her up the stairs. Mrs. Cornwall 
was not yet up, having breakfasted in bed ; 
and he decided to write a note to her in 
the drawing-room, enclosing the tickets. 

This door also stood open ; and involun- 
tarily he paused on the threshold. Brown, 
as usual spotlessly arrayed, and duster in 
hand, was leaning against a table, so absorbed 
in poring over a magazine that for a moment 
she did not notice him. When she at length 
perceived him standing there she dropped 
what she had been reading with a start 
and a blush; seeming so dismayed that 
Sydney could not but smile to reassure her. 

“It’s all right—I only came in for a 
minute to write a note for Mrs. Cornwall.” 

Instantly she was the demure parlour- 
maid again. He had barely finished speak- 
ing when she had placed a chair before the 
Sheraton writing table, and was looking 
over the pens in the silver tray, to be sure 
he had plenty of choice. Then she glided 
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out of the room; which somehow seemed 
1accountably lonely to Sydney, when her 

slim figure had disappeared 


He was human enough to hasten 
look at the 
to ascertain what had 


as soon 


as he was alone, to magazine 
n reading 


sO deeply He 


she had bec 


interested het expected it 


was some exciting love-story His wonder- 


nent was great when he found she had been 
The Nineteenth Century 


reading and 


After ’’—reading it with real pleasure, 
unless appearances much belied her! 
“Well, it’s the age of progress!’’ he 


thought to himself, with an amused smile. 


‘Perhaps Brown has ambitions above her 


station, and means to be a lady herself 
some day! I’m sure she has manners 
and looks to qualify her for a _ good 


it’s to be 
throwing 


position Only 
be duped into 
some plausible 


hoped she won't 
herself away on 
scoundrel, as such nice girls 
because he assumes the airs 


better 


often are, just 
of a gentleman! She 
fate than that! ”’ 

Next day 


des crves a 


was Sunday In the afternoon 


Sydney went, by invitation, to tea with the 
Merediths, some people whose acquaintance 
he had recently made, living at Knights 
bridge The family consisted of father 
mother, three grown-up daughters, and a 
son, who had chambers in the Temple 
next to t of Sydney here were no 
other guests ; and they wet hatting over 
their tea when a voice all at once announced 
** Miss Brownlow 

He was sitting with his back to the door 
and went on talking to Constance Meredith 
without taking any especial notice of the 
slim ] figure which \ rossing the 
floor towards the hoste 

Mrs. Meredith rose and welcomed the 
new-corme et ively 

This zs good of you!” she exclaimed 

‘Wet ight you were never coming to see 
us a lhat post of you whatever 
it is, seems to take up all your time Gracie 
was onl ndering yesterday what had 
become of you! Sit here, will you, dear 
and let introduce my n's friend, 
Mr. ¢ ll, Mi Brownl 

As S$ turned to |} } ize en 
count 1 the tartled ! n face of 
hi t parlourmaid, br ! 

A t Brown ire he had ever 
seen bef certainly, dressed in a beau 


tifully fitt 


rown, anda 
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big hat with black plumes 


but unmistakably 
truth ! 
others 


in deed and in 
all the 
talking at once ; 


Brown, 

Fortunately, had started 
so nobody observed the 
the young pair. She 
blushed an even deeper scarlet, if possible, 
and a glance from brown eyes 
which he interpreted as an entreaty that 
he would betray her. Betray her! 
Although the occurrence was startling indeed, 
he instantly resolved he would do nothing 


mutual confusion of 


shot her 


not 


to embarrass her still more. He was not going 
to be so mean as that, he said indignantly 
to himself. 

went on Mrs. Meredith, 
when Miss Brownlow was seated by the tea 


table, ‘‘ if 


“2 suppose,” 


you'd known there was anybody 


here besides ourselves, you wouldn’t have 
come in! You are so odd now, never 
coming on my ‘at home’ day, or accepting 


any invitations! Surely have 


evenings free, at least ? 


you your 


‘‘IT have a good deal to do,’’ stammered 


the girl, blushing painfully. 


‘Then I should look out for a less ex- 
acting post ” lightly interposed Rosalie 
Meredith, with the insouciance of a girl 


who has never had to earn her own living. 
I forget exactly what it is 
secretary, is it, or companion ? 


**Let me sce, 
that you are 
Or is it Anyhow, you ought 


It's 


governess ¢ 


not to give up your whole time to it. 


not fair that you should !”’ 
It was a great relief to Sydney, at least, 
that just then two more young men were 


drifted 
Sydney, 


the 
to general and 


shown in; and conversation 


away Sale topics 
kept a wary eye on 
very little, and 
when she rose to go stood up to take his 


whilst bearing his part, 


Miss Brownlow, who said 


departure also 
‘Oh, you mustn't 
Mr Meredith 


on the 


go yet!’ coaxed kindly 


laying her hand affectionately 
Stay and spend 


girl’s shoulder 


the evening with us. We so seldom see 
you now, and I’m longing for a chat with 
you 

But the girl was firm. The truth was 


that she was only allowed to have that aiter- 
noon out, and not the evening. The maids 
took it in turns to relieve guard 

The two young people accordingly de- 
scended the stairs together ; Sydney keeping 
to Miss He won- 


whether 


close 


Brownlow's elbow 


dered her heart was beating as 


tumultuously as his own. At any rate he 











‘*As Sydney turned to bow, his gaze encountered the startled crimson face of his aunt’s 
parlourmaid, Brown!” 


was determined not to part from her until 


he had solved 
there undoubte 

‘* How are you going back to my aunt’s ? 
he asked, when the front door had closed 


} 

behind them 
Oh, I sh 

just sufficient ft 


nervously =" 


ibout me! = It 
betray me t 


ire such old fru 


vclieve they we 


like to imagine w 


the mystery—for mystery 
dly was 


ull walk I allowed myself 


ime for that,’’ she responded 
%*, Mr. Cornwall! I don’t 
hat you must be thinking 
was very kind of you not to 


the Merediths—though they 


‘nds of mine that I don't 
yuuld have been very much 


I'll walk with you, if I may, and hear 


ness she 


‘Evidently I 


To begin with 
Brownlow 





said he with a quiet decisive- 


not venture to combat 
e explanation 1s required ! 
is your real name Brown or 


‘Brownlow. I didn’t think there’d be 
any harm in lopping off a syllable,”’ faltered 
she. ‘‘ And—and don’t look so angry, Mr. 
Cornwall! I never meant to do wrong! 
Only I had to earn my bread—and as I 
couldn't get anything else to do I thought 
I'd try being a parlourmaid !”’ 

“Well, it was very plucky of you! But 
couldn't you find anything better ?”’ 

**Oh, you don’t know how hard it is for 
penniless girls to make their way now- 
adays. I'll begin at the very beginning, 
and tell you the whole story. My father 
was in the Army; and after he retired we 
lived—my brother and I, for mother died 
years ago—in a dear old house he owned in 
Northumberland I never knew what it was 
to want anything then ; and dad and I were 
such chums! He wouldn't allow me to 
work too hard at my lessons, but liked to 
have me with him, riding and golfing and 
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fishing; and I’m afraid my governesses 
thought me very ignorant and idle But 


as I should 
never have to Certainly, 
there was plenty of everything, though dad 

grumbled being 
But we thought it was just a way 
Well, my brother Gerald went into 
too, and when I was 
dear dad died suddenly 
Then we found he hadn’t left a penny 


dad always said it didn’t matte1 
earn my living 


sometim« about money 
scarce 
he had 


the Army nineteen 


piece—he had only debts, dear, generous, 
improvident father! Our old place was 
mortgaged, and the creditors foreclosed 


erything. Gerald went out to 


he’s working hard to make 


and seized ev 
Rhodesia whe re 
and as soon as he can afford 


Meantime, 


a home for me 
it I’m out to him there 
I had to live. I'd 


such as girls need nowadays 


going 
real education, 
I never liked 


had no 


drudging at the piano, and I can't draw, 
and I always detested languages. But 
how I wished I'd tried to become accom- 


plished, when it was too late! I advertised 
and tried, over and over again ; but nobody 


seemed to want acompanion. At the gover- 


ness agencies they told me I hadn’t the 
slightest chance of a good salary, unless 
I'd done well at Newnham or Girton. The 


offered 
governess, where I 


nursery 
to teach 
the sun for {12 a year ; 
but a com- 


only situations were as 
was expected 
everything under 
or else I was offered ‘ no salary 
fortable home And I obliged to 
earn some money so as to get my outht 
to go to Gerald So I thought I'd 
put my pride in my pocket, and try my 


luck as a parlourmaid; for I knew as a 


was 


ready 





governess I should never get anything like 
{35 a ye When your aunt's situation 
offered I j ped at it ; getting an old friend 
in the country to recommend me, under 
strict promise of secrecy.” 

** And do you like it ?’’ he bluntly asked 

**Oh, your aunt is very kind. And cook 
is a good old oul As for the others 
well, a governess’s life is not all bliss, 
either ! 

* But ha r to associate continually 
with the other servant and having your 
meals wit the f 

Oh, I me quite prepared to take the 
rough wit the smooth! And then it 
will be only for a ve hort time Gerald 
wrot hopefully in his last letter ; and 


he'll send for me.” 
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“Even so, life in a new colony is terribly 


hard for a well-bred woman! You'd have to 


rough it in Rhodesia!” 

**Oh, well, I'm not afraid! I mean to 
turn my hand to anything I can do to help 
Gerald,’”’ she declared sturdily. “It’s very 
kind of him to want me to go.” 

“So, then, you only regard your present 
post as a temporary refuge till you go out to 
Africa,” 
jealous of this unknown brother who was 


he observed, feeling unreasonably 


evidently accustomed to have his sister at 


his beck and call. 


‘Don’t think me very ungrateful and 
snobbish,’”” she murmured gently. “ He 
doesn’t know what I’m doing—he thinks 


I’m a governess. Since I became a parlour- 
maid I’ve never gone near any of the friends 
we had in except the Merediths. 
And even there I never would go when they 
were likely to other who 
might object to associating with a servant, 
if they knew it! I hoped nobody would 
find out—not that I’m in the 
ashamed of earning an honest living! 
Do you think I did very 
to Mrs. Cornwall under false pretences ¢ 

As she glanced at him, with a world of 
wistful pleading in her soft brown eyes, he 
felt a most irrational desire to tell her that 
nothing she ever did or said could possibly 


London 


have visitors, 


wrong in coming 


be wrong, from his point of view ; that he 
was filled with admiration for her pluck 
“You won't betray me ?’’ she implored, 
remained silent “T don’t want to 
your aunt, but if decided to 
I might not easily find another 


as he 
deceive she 
dismiss me 
place so good ; and in any case it can only 
be for a very short time that I must ask 
you to keep my secret. You wll keep it— 
won't you?” 

He well understood why him 
to keep it from a woman so frivolous and 
silly as Mrs. Cornwall 

**Trust me, Ill 
leave,”’ he 
her; and youthful mpulsiveness 
he stretched out his hand took 
His eyes were eloquent 


she wished 


word till 


assured 


never Say a 


you give me warmly 
with 


and hers 


in an ardent clasp 


as he did so; and involuntarily her own 
fell before his gaze. Any stranger sceing 
the two at that moment might well have 
taken them for lovers 

Neither of them noticed a passing vic- 
toria with two smartly dressed ladies 
in it. At an adjacent corner it stopped 








BROWN 


a minute to make way for a girls’ school 
just crossing the street. The 
pause afforded the occupants of the carriage 
an excellent opportunity of seeing the faces 
of the two engrossed young people; and 
Mrs. Cornwall, who had been invited that 
afternoon to go for a drive with a friend, 
started, stared, and rubbed her eyes as she 
nephew walking with— 


which was 


recognised her 
whom ? 

It took her a minute or two to recognise 
in the slim, elegantly dressed girl whose 
hand he had just been holding—her parlour- 
maid, Brown! 

Brown! Yes, Brown beyond all doubt, 
though she was dressed like a lady, and really, 
as Mrs. Cornwall said to her- 
self, in somewhat confused 
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nor did she mention the matter to Sydney 
in a letter which she addressed to him at 
the Temple, requesting him not to call 
again until he heard from her, as she was 
going out of Then she summoned 
Brown to the drawing-room, said she was 
leaving home for a while, and should not 
require her services, and handed her a 
month’s wages in lieu of notice, with in- 
structions to pack her boxes forthwith. 


town. 


The parlourmaid was dumbfounded. 
Mrs. Cornwall’s bland manner gave no hint 
of any offence she might unwittingly 


have given her mistress. But her guilty 
conscience reminded her of the deception 
practising; and she wondered 


she was 





language, ‘‘ you might have 
taken her for somebody, if 
you didn’t know her!”’ And 
there was Sydney, Sydney the 
fastidious, her hand 
and looking into her face with 
what seemed uncommonly like 
devoted admiration ! 
The minx! The 
She to to lift 
to Sydney! Mrs. Cornwall 
turned round to dart 
withering at the 
conscious young pair, and sat 


pressing 


hussy ! 
dare her eyes 
one 
rlance un- 
thinking what she would say 
to Brown on her return. 

But she not 
a woman she appeared on 


was as foolish 
the surface By the time her 
friend had set 
her own door she had thought 


her down at 


the matter out It was no 
use remonstrating—in such 
cases, it only made things 
worse If she made a fuss 
and dismissed Brown with 
ignominy for having dared 


to walk with Sydney, he would 


think her a martyr, and there 
was no saying what a young 





do! 


stopped 


man in his folly might 


jut it should be 


forthwith; if Brown were 
angling to entrap Sydney into 
marrying her, she should find 
he preciou scheme foiled ! 
She said not a word to 
her parlourmaid that day ; 











“Neither of them noticed a passing victoria with two 


smartly dressed ladies in it.” 
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whether it could have come to her employer’s 
knowledge 

If—if I have done wrong 
I ought to have told you 


if you think 
’ she stammered 


confusedly = / 

My good young woman, I wish to have 
no argument with you said the lady 
suavely fake your wages and go. And 
mind you are out of the house before one 


o'clock 


But I hope you're not angry with me,” 


pleaded t cirl, her colour coming and 
roing ‘*T__I've tried to do my duty here, 
and—and surely vou will give me a reference, 
so that I et another situation 
Oh, I shall be travelling about, with 

no fixed addr and can’t be bothered 
with letter You need not refer to me 
I wish to hear nothing more of you! You 
h Lv¢ pro y cae ceived me and the sooner 
you quit 1 house, the better 

With starting tears, Margaret Brownlow 
withdre 5 believed she was being 
dismissed because Mrs. Cornwall had dis- 
covered her antecedents, and was vexed 
t the concealment she had practised. 
She had not the remotest suspicion that 


the widow had seen her with Sydney the 


day before 


What to do now was a serious problem. 


Mrs. Cort | definitely refused her a char- 
cter If he sought another situation, 
t first question asked would naturally 
be Have you been out before She 
was not the girl to answer with a lie; and 


f she confessed that she had, but her former 





employer refused her a reference, nobody 
ld eng ‘ her 
And I st get work on account of 
1 it ft Gerald,”’ she thought de 
rit She had saved a few pounds 
hich lestined for her outfit but 
t . = not keep her in idleness for 
, - 
Lizzie Ste rejoiced openly when Brown 
Y I ( hat and jacket to say 
( household quickly guessed 
t t n ! ed disgt ice 
to ft Margaret | 
t t tsidk t 
e to 
ut ‘ ‘ 
t tio I \ In 
I I 1 Wa if ( ed 
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in request. 


The old friend who had pre- 


viously recommended her had died suddenly ; 
and the question of references was a serious 
difficulty, unless she could abase her pride 
to ask the Merediths to help her 

Then came the severest She 
had given her new address at the post office 


blow of all. 


so that letters might be forwarded; and 
one morning there arrived an epistle from 


Gerald 
he had 


She eagerly tore it open. Perhaps 

out to 
him, and all her troubles were ended ! 

But alas! It 
to put too much faith in the good intentions 
of bachelor What but 
Margaret have foreseen now 
happened had 
the pretty daughter of a 


written to ask her to come 


is seldom wise for sisters 
anybody 
had 


love 


brothers 
might 
( rerald 


fallen in with 


mining cenginecec;r ; 


and he now no longer necded a sister, but a 
wife! In fact, as he informed her, by the 
time she received his letter he would be 
married! He was awfully sorry, but Meg 
must see it would not be wise tor her to 
come out now—at least, just at present. 


By-and-by she might, perhaps; and then 
he was sure she would be charmed with 
Jeannie, who was the best, and sweetest, 


and dearest, etc. cte 

Margaret stood clutching the 
the paper 
brother 


letter with 
Her last 


was a broken 


a face as white as 
hope was gone! Her 
reed He did not 
Nobody wanted her, 


forth she must depend on herself alone ! 


want her any longer! 


anywhere! Hence- 


- - . * - 


Sydney Cornwall did some hard thinking 


after receiving his aunt’s lIctter She gave 
no reason for her sudden departure trom 
London; for she was too cautious to let 


him suppose it had any reference to Brown 
He therefore naturally supposed the parlour- 


maid was still under her roof, awaiting Mrs 


Cornwall's return 


Ihe very idea galled him; seeing that 


as he now confessed to himself, he had tallen 
deeply in love with her \ long as he had 
believed she is far beneath him socially 


he had put the thought of her resolutely 
out of hh 
unequal m 
her true hi was seized with 
mation that she should be filling a 


He decided that she must be 


mind Hic did not believe in 
irriages But now that he knew 
tory he 
indi 
so unworthy 
wore hittin 


tuation torth 
act hastily, 


dwitha 


He Was 


prov idle 


not inclined to 

















to her before being very sure 
really cared for him. But if he could 
good post with friends of his own, 
could meet her frequently, all 
would then be plain sailing. 


But such a situation was not easy to dis- 


and 
she 
find her a 


where he 


propose 


covel His friends greeted his efforts on 
behalf of an unknown girl with a great lack 
of enthusiasm. It was the holiday season 


too, and most 
Most disconcerting of all was the discovery, 
when his aunt at last returned, that “Brown” 
had gone Mrs. Corn- 
wall resolutely refused to give any reason for 
and when 


people were leaving town. 


nobody knew whither 


so summarily dismissing her ; 


Sydney pleaded that the girl was a lady, 
and deserved more considerate treatment, 
his aunt still remained obdurate. 


‘She is a most hypocritical and deceitful 


young woman I don't believe one word 
about her aristocratic connections! It was 
allan artful story, concocted for her own 
purposes ; and I’m glad I found her out 


in time! Never mention her name to me 
again, Sydney !”’ 
And when Aunt Emily spoke in that tone, 


there was no more to be said! 
* * + . . 


Margaret 


she obtained an 


little hoard was all spent before 
engagement as ‘‘ mother’s 
servant in all 

exacting wite 


help in reality, 
but 


ol a stru 


general 
name—to the querulous 


solicitor who could barely 


make ends mect They lived in a dismal 
street at Hammersmith; and it was 
perhaps as well that Margaret was kept 
hard at work from morning till night, since 
it prevented r from brooding over the 
wretchedne f her lot. Three spoilt, 
crying « ( and an amount of work 
far beyond the powers of the wretched 
little maid of fourteen, meant that the 
“help vas in requisition till nearly mid- 
n it 

Sometimes it seemed as if the heavy 
louds could never lft. Margaret was 
savin clothes wore out so fast 





miserable salary was always 
forestalled 
So dull was her life of incessant drudgery 


BRowN 


A 
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that it seemed quite a pleasant break when 
one day Mrs. Mann commanded her to 
take the youngest child to a dentist in 
the City. 

“He screams so if he goes with me ; but 
I expect he’ll behave better with you,” 
said his mother candidly. 

So Margaret obediently put on her things. 
She foresaw a terrible scene with the un- 
disciplined urchin; but it was all in the 
day’s work. 

They went by Tube. Margaret had bought 
her troublesome charge a pennyworth of 
chocolate to keep him quiet, so that de- 
scending in the lift she was free to give a 
moment’s glance to the other passengers. 
One face detached itself from the rest as 
her tired eyes scanned the crowd. 

“At last!’’ Sydney Cornwall clutched 
her trembling hand with the grasp of a 
drowning man. ‘Oh, I’ve found you at 
last! I thought I never should! Nobody 
could tell me anything about you—not 
even the Merediths !’”’ 

‘** I—I didn’t like them to know that I— 
I had been with your aunt and dismissed,” 


she murmured, hanging her head. “ And 
—and I am so poor and shabby—and 


I never have any time to myself now—— 
‘““You are worn to a shadow,” he said 


pityingly. ‘‘ Never mind! Things will be 
very different now! No, I won't hear a 


I mean to have you for my very 
As my" 


word ! 
own, as soon as we can be married ! 
wife, you shall never have to drudge again! 

‘This is our train,’’ stammered the be- 
wildered girl, as they emerged on the plat- 
form. ‘‘ We mustn’t miss it. Mrs. Mann 
wants me back to give the children their 
tea.’ 

‘Bother the train! We'll take a taxi 
instead, and then we can talk in comfort,” 
said lordly Sydney. 

It was all settled before they arrived at 
the dentist’s door. It 
ever got there, for neither of them knew 
in the least what they were doing. They 
seemed to be rolling in a golden chariot 
through the Garden of Eden; and the 
glamour of that day, though years have 
passed now, is with them still. 


was a wonder they 








The Story of Wedgwood Pottery 


By E. M. TAIT 


Oy ISE to the little railway station 
of Etruria in Staffordshire stands 
the most famous pottery in the world, a 
quaint, rambling conglomeration of low 
brick buildings which for the in- 
evitable touch of time, and for the addition 
of the museum, added some four years ago 

remains just as it was built by Josiah 
Wedgwood in the eighteenth century. 
He named it “ Etruria” after the birth- 
place of that old Etruscan art which he 
was destined to revive, in such perfection 
that his methods cannot be improved 
upon, and are exactly carried out to-day 
in the making of modern Wedgwood. 
The very vats in which he first mixed the 
amalgam for his jasper and black basalt 
are still in use, and absolutely the only 
difference in the whole process is that the 
raw materials are ground by machinery. 

But before describing the different pro- 
cesses by which the characteristic Wedg- 
wood ware is made, it is necessary to refer 
to 


Save 


The Life Story of Josiah Wedgwood 


since, in some mysterious way, the 
personality of the 
grand old potter 


at the thrower’s wheel. He must have 

inherited 

‘Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's 
true play,” 


for in less than ayear he rivalled and sur- 
passed the best workmen in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At that time the art of pottery was at 
such a low ebb that it could scarce be 
dignified by the name of “art’’; but 
from the first Josiah Wedgwood was fired 
by the ambition to discover the secret of 
the Etruscan potters, lost since the dark 
days when the Huns, the Goths and 
the Vandals laid Italy waste, fifteen 
hundred years ago. 

For many a year the secret evaded him, 
but still he struggled on, always handi- 
capped by delicate health, for while still 
a child (in his twelfth year) he suffered 
from a severe attack of smallpox, which 


left him with an affection of one knee, 
later aggravated by an accident, and 
eventually necessitating amputation ; and 


soon after this operation the fear of blind- 
fell on him, 
whereupon, dis- 


ness 





still seems to per- 
vade the place that 
he built and the 
beautiful ware that 
bears his name. 
He came of a race 
of potters, though 
of his immediate 
forbears there 
no record save the 
mere fact th 








mayed but un- 
daunted, he 
eagerly instructed 
his beloved part- 


ner, Bentley, in 
the mystery of 
“ pott-making’”’ as 


he understood it. 
Happily he was 


spared the tra- 








ey gedy which loss of 
were worl ing eyesight would 
potters. Born in have been to him; 
1730, the thi: nevertheless, it was 
teenth and young- yet twenty years 
est child of Thomas before he dis- 
ind Mary Wedg- covered the secret 
vood, Josiah took which had eluded 
to the family him for so long 
trade at the early L : the making of the 
ige of eleven — — * Barberini black,” 
vears ind was S CASE OF FINES Oh THE GUESUM, SHINS THES now known as 

AND O PREPARED IN THE DAYS OF JOSIAH 

put to work wanaweon black basalt, and 
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the ‘‘ Jasper’ ware, which, adorned with 


classic white porcelain designs in_ bas- 
relief, has ever since been known as 
characteristic “ Wedgwood.” 


During those strenuous years he made 
over six thousand “‘ trials’?! Most of these, 


duly labelled in his own hand, remain to 
this day, and are now enshrined in the 
museum at Etruria. 


The Raw Materials 
That secret of the jasper and black 
basalt, discovered after such long and 
painful endeavour, is 
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emerge like huge sausages from a gigantic 
sausage machine. The rolls are shouldered 
and borne off to yet another trough-like 
machine, where they are kneaded and 
mixed to the due consistence. The clay 
is now in plastic, shapeless lumps, ready 
for the potter. 


The Thrower’s Wheel 
is practically the same to-day as in the 
dim ages when men first began to fashion 
vessels of clay upon it; still, to the un- 
initiated, wonderful and mysterious in 
its working. The potter 





naturally guarded 
close ly by Jo lah Wedg- 

















THE 


] is the ot where Josiah Wedgwood sat 


by him 
wood’s descendants, but the raw in- 
gredients lie in heaps outside, as they 
were dumped down from the adjacent 


the canal boats discharged 
them. Dorset clay, china clay, Cornish 
stones, and flint; there they he, rude 
and unpromising enough, though destined 
to become—after sore trials by fire and 
water, and again by fire—things of ex- 
quisite grace and beauty, fashioned by 
the hand of man 

In the big circular vats the amalgam 
is ground between great and 
churned up with water to the consistence 
of thick cream ; then it is passed through 
fine as ‘ bolting cloth,” solidi- 


wharf, where 


stones, 


sieves as 


fied by hydraulic pressure into rolls, which 








‘ 4 
THE THREE PROCESSES OF | 
“ THROWER.” 


ind threw his first vase, 
130 years ago 





| takes a lump of clay 
from the “ tender,” the 





ates 


tnd Hydes 


*. 











the identical one used 


1769; the wheel is 


woman who stands, with watchful eyes 
and ready hands, in attendance on him. 
He flings it on the whirling wheel, with a 
free, graceful, apparently careless move- 
ment, really with a precision than can 
only be acquired with long practice. It 
rises up immediately in a kind of cone 
shape, and the potter intently guides and 
manipulates it, fashioning it—with swilft- 
ness that seems incredible to the onlooker 
who sees the process for the first time—to 
a vessel of beauty and utility. “ Hath 
not the potter power over the clay ?” 


Bevelling 
The woman receives the crock from his 
hands and sets it aside. If it be jasper 
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ware, it is removed in a minute or two, 
and stands on a trestle in the open air 
for a certain time, so that it may harden 
a little, without becoming dry. It is 
then ‘‘in order” for the decoration. 
Grooves, intagliated designs 
generally are imparted by the beveller 
on a wheel very similar to that of a lapi- 
dary. The _ beveller has a woman 
‘tender,” who works the wheel by means 
of a big primitive-looking treadle on 


stripes or 


also 
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of moist plaster of Paris, still soft, but as 
delicately clear cut as a fine cameo. Most 
of this casting is done by women and girls, 
though skilled workmen are employed 
both for casting and applying the more 
elaborate designs. 


Applying the Wedgwood Figures 
This is perhaps the most delicate and 
difficult operation of all; though, like 


everything that is well done, it appears 





Pr eertimiprieretnee entiation 














NING PICTURES OF 


JOSIAH WEODGWOOD AND HIS WIFE AND PEOPLE 


EMPLOYED OVER 


FIFTY YEARS. 


which she balances herself, creating slow 
or fast revolutions in obedience to a glance 
from her fellow-worker. 


Casting the Wedgwood Designs 

Next comes the application of the relief 
designs in pure white porcelain. The 
designs are first cast in plaster of Paris 
matrices, into which the porcelain clay 
is pressed, and scraped level with the sur- 
face of the matrix, with the blade of what 
lool | ordinary table knife Then 
it 1s manipulated loosened 
with 


OKS Ike in 


| deftly, ind 
i small spatulate steel instrument, 
so that a 


mart tap deposits it on a slab 


The surface of the 
decorated 


so easy to the tyro. 
vase or other article to be 
is slightly moistened with a camel hair 
brush dipped in water, the design is placed 
on, and gently pressed with the finger- 
tips till it adheres closely and firmly. The 
art lies in exerting sufficient pressure 
without in any way defacing the design, 
which is still in a quite soft state. The 
small detached designs that appear on 
cream jugs, match stands, salt cellars, 
and other small articles of the kind are 
applied by girls, who speedily acquire 
extraordinary dexterity. The 
and accuracy with which they attach the 


swiltnhess 
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tiny must be 
seen to he believed. 
More important pieces, 
such as large vases and 
plaques, d 


cameos 


demand the 
services of skilled crafts- 
men. Wedgwood's pre- 
sent ‘master craits- 
man” is Mr. Lovett, 
who has been ¢ mployed 


at the pottery for over 
half a century, and 
whose portrait appears 


in the illustration on 


page 1007, where he is 
represented laying a 
figure on the clay slab 


in the same way as that 
employed in the eight- 
eenth century by Josiah 
Wedgwood 


Phe re are, 





of course, others, all of 
whom have a very re- 
sponsible work. 





manner that as many 
different degrees of 
temperature can be 
produced. Exactly the 
right period and tem- 
perature required by 
each article can be 
determined by experi- 
ence only. The experts 
who attend to the firing 
seem to know by in- 
stinct that two articles, 


pa 


apparently exactly 
similar in shape and 
size, will require en- 
tirely different treat- 
ment. One may be left 
where it was first 
placed; another may 
have to be shifted 
twice or thrice before 





tained. In the furnace 


the right result is ob- 
a great transformation 





ONE OF THE SIx 
OPENING OF 


Firing the Jasper Ware 


VASES MADE AT THE 
ETRURIA WORKS, 1769. 


(Phot Wedgwood 


is wrought. Most of 
the jasper ware, when 


The decoration it is placed in the 
finished, the jasper ““saggers,”’ 1s practi- 
ware is ready for firing. Each piece is cally one colour—a greyish white. There 


placed carefully inside a large pan of 
vare known as a “ 


Saggel 
(abbreviation of “ safeguard 


coarse earthen' 


), and is 


packed round with fine white sand. The 
eC] e then placed in the great 
k heated by eight furnaces, in such a 


is a scarcely discernible difference in colour 
between the grounding and the applied 
design, except when the former is to be 
sage-green when finished. In that case 
the clay is a pretty pinkish mauve before 
firing, while the raised design is greyish 

















RIALS AND EXPERIMENTS OF JOSIAH WEOGWOOD THE 
LOURED PIECES WHILE EXPERIMENTING FOR THE PORTLAND VASE, 1787 


ONE TO THE RIGHT CONTAINS 
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white. But during the firing the jasper 
assumes its permanent colouring, the 
characteristi Wedgwood shades, dark 


or light blue, lilac, or sage-green, with the 
pure white designs in clear relief. 


The Black Basalt Ware 

employed chiefly for busts, statuettes, 
candlesticks, and occasionally for teapots, 
pitchers, and so on, is made in an entirely 
different way, from a liquefied amalgam 
that looks just like molten gun-metal, and 
is cast in plaster of Paris moulds, much 
after the manner of metal-casting. 
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between them; Joachim Smith, the por- 
trait modeller; James Tassie, who began 
life as a stonemason in Glasgow, and 
whom old Josiah eulogised as “an ad- 
mirable artist and an honourable man, 
whom it is a credit to emulate”; that 
strange, complex, erratic creature, John 
Vozez, a modern Dedalus in his genius; 
and Henry Webber, the friend of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, by whom he was intro- 
duced to Josiah Wedgwood, to become, 
in time, the grand old potter’s right-hand 
man, and the person primarily responsible 
tor the Wedgwood chej-d’ @uvre, the famous 











(Photo 1 and Hyde.) 
THE LARGEST JASPER PLAQUE EVER MADE. 
“The New Museum” 
at Etruria has become a kind of Mecca 


for connoisseurs of ceramics in general 
and of Wedgwood in particular; for it 
is stored with priceless treasures, the very 
existence of which was unsuspected until 
a lew vears hen, in one of the 
rambling old buildings that constitute the 
pottery relics found; and 
a further search resulted in the discovery 
of practically every original design and 
model achieved by old Josiah Wedgwood 
and the glorious band of artists and crafts- 
men he gathered round him. Here was 
the work of Dalmazzoni and his pupil 


ago 


certain were 


Pacetti; John Flaxman and his friend 
and comrade John de Vere, whose work is 
so similar that even experts are fain to 
attribute certain designs to one or the 
other, since they cannot discriminate 





SUBJECT 





FLAXMAN 


SILENE VISITING ENDYMION, BY 


replica of the Barberini or Portland 
Vase. 

Among the treasures now enshrined in 
the museum—all in a perfect state of 
preservation—are the wax originals of 
“The Dancing Hours,” first designed for 
a mantel frieze, but afterwards adapted 
to plaques and vases. Here, too, are * The 
Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,” “ Apollo 
and the Nine Muses,” “ The Apotheosis of 
Homer,” the Wine and Water Ewers, 


and two curiously interesting bas-reliefs, 


in commemoration of the Commercial 
Treaty with France in 1789, that have 
been recently and appropriately used 
in view of our present entente cordtale 


All these are by Flaxman, 
Pacetti’s ‘‘ Prome- 

and “ Priam 
de Vere's ‘‘ Rape of 


with France. 
addition, are 
“ Endymion,” 


Achilles ”’ ; 


and, in 
theus,”’ 
before 
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Duchess of Portland. After her 
death it was put up for sale in 
1786, and bought in for a thousand 
guineas by the Duke of Portland, 
who immediately lent it to Josiah 
Wedgwood, in order that he might, 
if possible, copy it. This task for 
a considerable time appeared im- 
possible, chiefly owing to the diffi- 
culty experienced in matching the 
* Barberini Black,” of which the 
vase is composed. Webber, the 
modeller employed, was engaged 
for at least two years on the 
design, and by July, 1789, no per- 
fect copy had been effected, 
though Josiah Wedgwood wrote 
hopefully at that date, “I begin 
to see my way to the final com- 
pletion of it.” In the following 
THE METHOD OF LAYING FIGURES ON CLAY SLABS. THIS October the first pel fect replica 
WORKER HAS BEEN FIFTY-THREE YEARS WITH WEDGWOOD was produc ed. This is now in the 
possession of the Portland family ; 
Proserpine ’’—a magnificent piece of work; while the original Barberini vase—usually 
as well as the original matrices cast designated the ‘ Portland Vase’’—is in 
for these, by the same artists. Here are the British Museum. 
Tassie’s moulds for the Portland Vase, 





























cast from those made by Peekler, the gem 
engraver, while the vase was still in the 
possession of the Barberini family ; these 
were only found a few days before the 
museum was opened; together with the 
before-mentioned six thousand trials made 
by old Josiah, each labe lled and annotated 
in his own handwriting. 
The Barberini or Portland Vase 

The rept iction of this vase, the most 
perfect specimen of old Etruscan art 
extant, Was nsidered by Josiah Wedg 
wood the crowning event in his career. 
The original vase was discovered early in 
the seventeenth century by some work- 
men who, digging near Monte del Grano, 
came across a vault containing a superb 
sarcophagus, within which was the vase, 
evidently a sepulchral urn enshrining the 
ashes of some lady of quality, probably 
one of the daughters of Marcus Aurelius 
and his notorious spouse Faustina. The 
vase became the property of the Bar- 
berini family, and was the gem of their 
priceless collection for considerably more 
than a century: when, on the lisp rsion Seite? Giants oud Mites 
of the Barberini treasures, 11 Was pur- 
chased in Rome by Sir William Hamilton, ‘A Some eee See ee. eee reggae 

VASE WHEN IN POSSESSION OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. ALSO 

and sold by him to the then Dowager PLASTER CAST TAKEN OUT OF MOULD 
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Author of ‘Probable Sons,’’ ‘‘ Teddy’s Button,’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


deeds alone, 

th of life; 
m t trife.”” 
CLOUGH. 


stood to- 


He had brought 


pur] e, osten- 
She would like 


t\ t t 


her finyer on 
tind 


i little di 
ed the wall 
ny in then 


ced a din 
armchair by 
toi ‘ isc 
then drew u 


p 
i 


Sut what a 
my work! 


poor 


not done much mor 


I hould say 


bl ym like a rose 1 

dk pl ed. Your flower 

pet ] ermons, darlir 
Rosemary looked at 

said nothing. He went o 


I want to have a litt 


Rosemary. I was dinin 
last night, and 
through my facin prett 
What do you mean?” 
Only tha he cor 
di ver ll about 
o taken me on trust that 
to know whether I was a 
H d he didn’t care Si 
t 1 him omecone I t 4 
it heart 
llow ¢ tir ! 





formation to-day about n 


left me alone.’ 
le hath 


Etc. 


conception of me and 
Flower growing 


iking 


him 


Mr Mowbray 


dered 


elf, and then she 
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her house in town would be my home. I _ said Rosemary softly. “ What a lot of good 
went to Oxford, and did not do badly there, he must have done in his life!” 
because I was fond of learning, but I got “Do you know his motto? He told it to 
in with a fast set, and when I left kept in’ me once. ‘We persuade men.’ That is 
with them and their ways. In five years what he lives to do. 

I ran thr h my small fortune, Rosemary. “The night I simply yielded myself to 
I let my old home in Hampshire. It had) my Maker was the one which brought me 
to go, for I ild not afford to live there, news of another fortune. A wealthy uncle 
nd it w not entailed. Then I lounged had died and left me his heir. I took 
about in town. I won't say I had vicious counsel with Paul as to whether I should 
tastes. I was kept from the grosser forms take it. The world’s wealth had been such 
of sin, but I spent my money on horses, a curse to me hitherto: but he showed me 
theatre nd wine, and in keeping up a how I could accept it—by redeeming the 
rd nce in society. In spite of | waste of former years. I paid all my debts 


bein ff, I was fairly popular, and 


vod many visits to friends 





and connectio1 [Then one day I heard 
little Paul preaching in the open air at the 
entrance n East End slum. Something 
he id w like a bolt from the blue. I 
uldn’t rest ntil I had discovered his 
church nd | ised to attend it by tealth, 
fraid to let anyone know of the change 
at wv creeping over me. Then, later on, 

I was ridir a friend’s horse in the Park 
and w thrown, and picked up with a 
broken It was in my chambers with 
it for th months. The first month I had 
plent the second brought me 
t vel ] intervals very few, and the 
third month found me with none at all, 
ind on n own thoughts to keep me 
ym par I t desperate then, and wrote 

> Paul, : ny him to come and see me. 
He did nd by dint of much clear 
re ynir earnest prayer, and application 
of God I ition, the Bible, he wrested 
me out of the dark cauldron of doubt and 
un ict DY ht me into the atmo- 
phere of faith and peace. I can't tell you 
what patience and forbearance he had with 
m¢ Twice I shut my door upon him, and 
told him | religion was fanaticism, but 
he never ve me up. That last month on 
my sick bed w: the turning point in my 
I ‘ think there is nothing like 

et isolation to bring a young fellow to 

I ens¢ I bevan to see what a fool I 
was to throw wav the gold in life and 
ng to tl I and when I once realised 
mv awl rt mings in the s ght of God 
} rest Ww comparatively easy. Thank 
( 1, R I ‘ have no black past to 
I That, a much I could wish to 

roret with me to make me wal 
humbly) nd have sympathy with others’ 


No wonder u are fond of Mr. Paul,” 





and they were no light matter—and then, 
hearing that your brother had settled in 
Devonshire, I wrote to him—we were always 
chums, you know—and told him I wanted 
to make a clear cut from town, to lead 
the simple life, in fact. He told me of 
this farmhouse. I came down, and saw it 
could be adapted to my needs, so took it. 
Do you think I was a coward in flying 
from society? But I was so sick of it, and 
I knew I could not economise as I wanted 
to in town. I had too many friends for 
that.” 

‘I think it was splendid of you,” said 
Rosemary, with shining eyes. “ You acted 
as the young ruler might have done 
‘Forsook all and followed Christ.’ Oh, 
how splendid to be able to renounce a 
fortune like that! Tell me more. How 
did Mr. Paul come down here?” 

“He overworked himself, and the old 
vicar dying, I begged Lord Hawkhurst to 
offer the living to him. He came after a 
great deal of persuasion and after a serious 
breakdown. He always was a nervous little 
chap, but his illness left him much worse 
in that respect, and the doctors said a quiet 
country living was the only chance for him. 
But, Rosemary dear, I never renounced my 
fortune. I have it now, but I consider it 
is a trust to be used for my Master, and 
that is what I want to talk to you about 
to-day. I will tell you frankly. I have about 
eight thousand a year. I am living at the 
rate of five hundred a year. The balance 
f my income I devote yearly to mission 


Ol 


work abroad, charitable institutions at home, 
and lastly--and this is what interests me 
most -to individual cases of need, cases 
that do not come into the papers or before 
committees, but which are all the more 
tragic and heartrending. I call these cases 
my family’ to myself, and could tell you 


much that I know would interest you. It 


: 
| 
| 
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busy, as you imagine. I 


than fifteen different individuals 


keeps me can 
have no le 


with whom I am constantly corresponding 


and looki ifter. Sometimes | have almost 
thought | ht to keep a secretary, for it 
is very often not till the small hours of 
the morning that I have finished my neces- 
sary correspondence for the day.” 

Rosemary’s face was glowing with en- 
thusiasm 

“IT knew it!” she cried. “I knew you 
were a worker, though you have’ been 
posing as an idle man all this time! Oh, 


how I shall love to help with it all!” 


“The question is,” he said, looking at 
her tenderly, “how far you will go with 
me, or rather how much, in justice to you, 


You 


marrying a 


must I set aside for our married life? 


are in the unique position of 


man who could make you rich if he would, 
and yet does not want to do it. What do 
feel, darling ? What value do you set 
on this life’ os 


you 
luxuries ? 





“Now I will try and be gravely prac- 
tical,” said Rosemary, with a _ thoughtful 
uir. “My heart says, ‘A crust and a cottage’; 
my head ‘Enough to keep us above 
care nd anxiety and in healthy comfort.’ 
Why, Tony dear, I want no more than 
you do! Let us go on exactly as you have 
been doing, and save every penny we can 
for those who need it. Oh, Tony I am 
oO proud t belong to you, so grateful to 
you for te iz me it all!” 

“TI felt it was not right to keep it from 
you, though I hate talking about myself, and 
I know you will let it go no further. Of 
course, I have been blamed for letting my 
old home to strangers. People have said 


a landlord which 
But I keep a keen 
The tenant, a good 


I have a responsibility as 


I ought not to evade. 


eye on my property. 


philanthropic man—a retired business man 
] 


is doing all he can for the villagers; in 


fact, he takes as much care and more than 
I could take myself of the welfare of all 
belonging t the property and, for the 
present, at all events, | am content to 
have him there. Of course, I need not say 
that I will make certain settlements for 
you with your brother. He already knows 
a little of my affair but we will discuss 
it with r one else. I knew you would 
understand and approve, darling, and vou 
ee you Ww have an opportunity of working 
for other even as a married woman. I 
have metir longed for a woman’s 
advice ind wisdom in writing to my 
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‘family. 
much.” 


You may be able to help me so 


‘I shouid like to begin to-day,” said 
Rosemary eagerly, eyeing the different 
pigeon-holes with the packets of letters. 
‘l am so very, very glad you told me. 
If not, I think—do you know ?—that your 
aunt might have made a little mischief 
between us later on. She is so very fond 


of making mysteries and dropping hints.” 


1 have tell her of 


not written to our 
engagement yet. I wanted to have this 
talk first with you.” 
“May I tell Pennie? She will be as 
secret—as the grave!” 


Sir Anthony hesitated, then he gave per- 


mission, and Rosemar went home and 


dashed into Pennie’s room, exclaiming : 


“Pennie, Tony is a real hero, a man of 
a thousand, and when you hear his story 
you'll agree that there is no one his equal 
in the whole wide world! 


Penelope laughed a little scepti ally. 


“This is not the first time I’ve heard it,” 
she remarked. 

But when she had listened to Rosemary’s 
account her face softened into tender 
yravity. 

‘I hope you'll be good enough for him,” 
she remarked. “But you must try hard, 


Rosemary, to be not only a sympathetic and 


an enthusiastic wife, but a practical and 
sensible one.” 

“Yes, my dear old grannie, and when 
he and I are soaring away from this horrid 
old mercenary earth, we'll vet you to pull 


us back again, and dump us down on hard 
matter-ot-tact 
They 


tures 


common-sense 
laughed tovether. 
though 
of them, Rosemary cherished them in her 
heart. 


Penelope's lec - 


were rare: but she made light 


Another day she came in to her excitedly 


“Pennie, just fancy I'm discovering 
more and more secret about Tony. Did 
you know he was uch a secretive man? 
Who do you think is the author of those 
sweet little books The Confessions of a 
Restle Soul’ and From a Quiet Cham- 
ber Why, he is, and he has written one 
or two more! And fancy his remembering 
my telling him that I longed to know the 
author, for I loved him! He says that when 
his leg was so badly broken and he was 
laid up in London, his experience then 
made him want to write for invalids. He 
says that Mr. Paul advised him to write, 
because he was telling him how absolutely 











“It was in November that Bruce Talbot and Philippa Stanhope were married ”"—). 1012, 
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impossible he found it to talk to people, 


himself in word Mr. 


everyone had not the gift of 


tongut but some had the gift of the pen. 
[ am Tony has He say f he 

anxious to help anyone, he sends them one 
ot hi K and he let Irie read one 
or tw etters he has had from peopl 
who ive been helped \ them. But 
remember we must not tell nvone He 


wants it kept quiet, only he said I might 


tell yor And do you remember Philippa 


finding ‘Confessions of a_ Restle Soul’ 
flung over her park wall He did that 
himself, for he knew she w ming past 
it I wish I could tell her, it he says I 
mustn’t ! ” 
Rosemary paused for breat Penelope 
was quite as interested as she was. 
[T like From a Quiet (¢ mber’ so 
much,” she said. It is hi Sir Anthony 
deep feeling, great hut r, and quiet 
unpretent roodne with eat powers 


I 
ll as earthly 
good.” 


to him, 


of insight into heavenly as we 


‘But you must never speak of it 
mentioned.” 
accordingly. 

* * * 

Bruce Talbot 
married. He 
rr Willoughby 


ived with 





him t wedding. At 
Phil were married 
in towT and Sir An- 
thony, a m present at it. 
Then they went abroad for x weeks, and 
took } yn of their new house a week 
re Ui tr 
Ph pa much altered and softened 
in every W She told Rosemary and 
Penel t t her worl n | n had done 
‘te } en me atraini! n punctuality, 
method 1 self-contr It has taught me 
to | 1 it all tir to everyone, 
nd 1 | thetic with those who may 
not be fr own cla I who, never- 
the le tmea le in ood nature 
nd manners and endurance I shall never 
reyret n time ina \ t-E-nd hop, and I 
hall have a fellow-fe ny tor the 
tants anywhere No one would 
( t a hard life it i nie they 


her dauyhter 
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ome of the first to cal 
Patty 
her, and ended by 
friends 

Rosemary 


were upon Philippa, 
first 


one of her 


and soon overcame her awe of 


being vreatest 


and Penelope spent a 


} 


quiet 


winter. Laurence took his wife abroad for 
a couple of months; but though he offered 
hi ho e to hi iste! for that time, they 
did not re to move out of their comfort- 
ble quarters. Sir Anthony at first pressed 


hard for an early marriage, but Rosemary 


would hear of nothing till the following 
ring. Sometimes, upon her sister’s bad 
days, she felt inclined to postpone her 


indetinitel then, when Pe nelope 


was feeli stronver and better, it seemed 
to make matters easier. Towards the spring 
Rosemary beyvan to train their little maid, 
who had come f1 } villaye, and Was 
1 devoted admirer ot Pen lope to dre 

her and wait upon her. She proved a preat 
succe , and wa oon able to take Rose 
mary’s place when she was away. 


Penelope, after a yreat deal of discussion, 
told 


at the 


Rosemary she w Id prefer to stay on 
farm for the immer, but she pro 
mised to come to her before the winter set 
room 


in. She was to have two openin 


into each other on the round floor. Sir 


Anthony was making additions to his house 
for that purpose. Finally, the wedding wa 
fixed for the first f June, and to the 
isters’ intense delight Penelope was able 
to be present at it in her reclining chair 
a gift from her brother. It was a very quiet 
wedding, but the church w: thronged with 
the villager and Mi Forrester was there 


in full force. At Rosemary’s special re- 


que he was married from the farm, and 
not from her brother house. The Wort 
le had insisted upon opening one of the 
larvest unused rooms, the original old ball- 
room of the house, and this room wa 
decorated by the loving fingers of the villi 


children whom Rosemary taught in_ her 


cont 1 some of her rievance to Mr 
Mowbray when she t an opportunity. 

I have nothing to y ayainst Anthony’s 
bride, nothing! S i ibsolutely charn 
i but it is a shame of him to insist upon 
b n er down h Do you know that 
if h chose he ld have back hi old 
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place in the county as a member of one 
of the ( families? But he won’t do 
it He | treak of obstinacy in him. 
He pre in his nutshell, with his 
rid ntry servants, and only laughs 
me when I protest 1* 
Rosen ghed gaily when she heard 
N ( d was upon her horizon, 
‘ except perhay when she glanced at 
Peneloy 
When t ceremony was over, and the 


in the flower-decorated ball- 


room of t Manor Farm wore away, the 


in her travelling costume 


of royal which seemed to set off the 
fairn of her skin and hair, and gave a 

er tone t er dark blue eyes. For one 
moment ; knelt by her sister’s couch 

Oh, Pet am I taking a different turn 
in the r Shall we never walk 

le by e together again?” 

Penclope smiled bravely. 

I think I w the one to turn up the 
by-lane ‘You will be only a 
month aw time will fly.” 

Che carr came round to take them to 
the statior ey were going by Rosemary’s 
re lesire to the Killarney Lakes. The 
last gvood-by were said, and like most 
bride I 5 \r thony he aved a igh of 
infinite 1 he was for the first time 

It } med a day of unending tumult 
to me,” he 1. “Now it will be peace.” 

He drew her a little closer to him, and 
Roset ced into his face with happy, 

ul Yet her speech was character- 

‘Oh, Tony dear, if I didn’t love and trust 

to tl ttern t, this is the moment I 
would ch run right away from you, 


nd never come back to you again!” 
CHAPTER XXV 
‘ o» 
ct To I INSTEAD 
| i iter bliss 
Than is t t ‘ f loving wife, 
Whict ts, half of himself doth miss. 
Friend t ge, plavfellow without strife, 
| v ! i il wit! pride, 
I t td j { ir single lif 7 
Sir Purp Stpnry. 
i ie Y came back to their moorland 
h 1! July, and Rosemary, with 
little 1 sweet dignity, settled into 
her married life as ecstatically happy as 
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She still worked 
Vance as her 


any young bride could be. 
in her with Moses 
strong ally; she still visited the villagers, 
and taught in the Sunday school; but her 
most important moments were when for two 
morning she worked with her 
husband in his study. He laughed one day 
at the expression upon her face. 

“ What are you imagining you are doing?” 
he asked. 

“T feel as if we’re controlling and shaping 
the lives of the world in here!” 
and then she joined him in laughing at her 
own conceit. 

“A tiny fringe we may touch,” replied Sir 
Anthony. 

“Oh,” said Rosemary, getting what her 
husband called the light of the battle horse 
‘if only every rich man and 
woman would be content to live the simple 
life, and give their surplus as you do, Tony, 
how long would it take to cope with the 
awful want and poverty in London? It 
revolutionised very soon, I am 


woc rd 


hours every 


she said; 


in her eyes, 


would be 
sure!” 

“It would be bettered,” he said slowly; 
“but it never be eradicated, Rose- 
mary. ‘The poor ye have always with 
you,’ said our Lord. It would be a 
world if there were no scope for men’s pity 
and generosity.” 

Rosemary tried to digest this, but could 
not. 

“T think I'm 
yet, il 
like trying to keep the roads clean. 


could 


bad 


a Socialist,” she said; “and 
can’t be. It’s 
You 


vet them clean once, but you'd have 


you're logical, you 
would 
all your trouble over ayain. It isn’t only 
trying to keep pace or get ahead of poverty. 
As fast as you stop poverty in one place, 
other. If made one 
poor man rich, another rich man would be 


it begins in the you 


bringing himself to ruin, and so it would 
go on. I think and think about it some- 
times till I get quite dizzy.” 

“Don’t worry, darling. ‘One by one’ is 


my motto. We'll do our best, God helping 


us, with the few we can influence and 
benefit.” 

Not a day passed without Rosemary going 
The invalid could wheel 
about now in her chair, and spent 
Very 
Rosemary inher 
always her bright, practical, 


to see 
herself 
most of her days out of doors. 


Pene lope. 


otten 


he would meet wood, 


he wa 
self, 
She did not lack for visitors, and amongst 
Major 


and 


amusing 


the most constant of them was 
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Rosemary had 


gone up to 
London for a 
few days with 
her husband. 
who had _ busi- 
ness there, so 


Penelope knew 


she could not 
look for her. 
She had_ sent 


her little maid 
Lucy to the vil- 
lave to see her 
mother, who 
ill, and was 
trving to 
herself 


was 
now 


occupy 


with a book. 
At last she put 
it down, and 
gave herself 


over tothoughts 
and conjec- 
tures about her 
future. 
al | 
I shall 
and for 
be a looker-on, 
Why should I 
dread the com- 


suppose 
always 
ever 


‘Oh!’ cried Penelope, ‘stop! Please don't talk so! I never imagined such ing winter? I 

a thing could be possible.’” really believe 

I should’ be 

Vv y. Penelope learnt to look for his happier staying on here by myself. I 

coming know I should, only Rosemary would not 

I « think iid Rosemary to her one be, and | cannot go back from my promise 

d that he must consider you his mission to her. I shall alway fecl myself the 

in rence told me he met him third in that house. am quite convinced 

pe terday, and tried to change Tony will miss his ¢téte-a-téte evenings with 

| ] r he wanted him himself. Rosemary. The onl thin I can do will 

N 1 induce hi to forevo his be to continually plead indisposition, and 

visit He wa I 1 with books keep myself in my own roor And, oh! 

I nd told iurence you would I like to be free! I like to be free! I 

be ! am my own miustre here \ ister 14s 

\ led Penelope quietly: “he never the same after she is married. How 

I ve d to n but we don't can he be I wish | had not prom) ed 

n ¢ t. He i to vo to them 

n Rosemary, in She was despondent! turning ayain to 

but whenever I begin to quench her book, when there wi a knock at the 

} pm i HH had so door, and Major Wi h was ushered 

I | ! ( opinion 1! Hi cheery | c WOR in an 
( tis be the one to vering smile upon | ' 

l t ‘ ‘I did not think you would come out 

O t t end of the th wet afternoon,” iid. “You have 

nelope lay o1 h couch in her just aved me from an attack of the blues.” 

' She had had rather lonely day. “IT have never imagined you subject to 
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that,” he answered, as he put into her hands 
a bunch of crimson roses. 

Penelope buried her face in them, then 
she looked up. 


>” 


“Are you dry she said. “ The rain is 
a perfect deluge.” 

“T’ve given my and hat into Mrs. 
Wortley’s charge. You do look cosy here. 
A fire! Well, that is the height of luxury 
so early in September.” 

“T felt cold,” said Penelope, “inside me 
and out. There’s nothing like a fire when 
you feel lonely. You try it this evening! ” 

“TI declare I will! If I dare face Anderson 
with such a suggestion!” 

“ Anderson is becoming rather a bully, I 
fancy!” 

“He and Mrs. Lawson run the house now. 


coat 


I don’t. Never could understand house- 
keeping. I don’t see how you women do 
itt” 


He sat down near her, and looked rather 
anxiously at her. 

“You are fretting over something. 
your sister being away?” 

“Oh, no; she will be back to-morrow. 
She wants me to leave my quarters here, 
and go to them the week after next.” 

Major Willoughby looked rather taken 
aback. 

“It isn’t 


Is it 


winter for another couple of 
months. Why is she in such a_ hurry? 
Don’t you do it, unless, of course, you 
want to; and perhaps it is a bit dull for 
you here.” 

“T have loved it,” said Penelope, looking 
out of the window over the misty meadows 
with a strange softening of face. “I have 
learnt so many lessons here, Major Wil- 
loughby, one of which is how to be happy 
in solitude. It comes rather hard at firsé, 
but it is good to go through it, and realise 
that it may not only be bearable, but en- 
joyable.” 


“Oh!” said the major, with a comical 
shake of his head, “never that! I shall 
never follow you there. There’s a good 


deal of compensation given you in solitude, 


but at the best it’s a poor sort of life to 
live.” 
“No,” said Penelope, for once thinking 


not of him; “it is the free 
olitude that spoils you. I 


of herself and 


independence of 


dread making a member of a family again. 
I honestly don't want to go to them!” 
Major Willoughby looked at her with a 


strange flash in his eyes, then he suddenly 
blurted out 
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“T wish you wouldn’t go! 
would come to me instead!” 

Penelope turned her head, and looked at 
him in utter amazement. She saw his face 
literally crimson; he got up from his chair 
as if to brace himself. 

“T’ve said it now!” he exclaimed. “It 
is what has been in my heart for months, 
but I never could give tongue to it. God 
knows, there’s no disrespect to my poor 
dead wife’s memory, but, oh! Miss Penelope, 
if you only knew how I ache to have your 
sweet presence in my house! I feel it would 
be a little heaven if I were to come in— 
after my daily tramps, you know—and find 
you on your couch with your bright smile 
waiting to welcome me. This sounds a nice 
selfish way of putting it, doesn’t it? But 
I believe I could make you happy; I know 
I’d lay down my life for you any day with 
the greatest pleasure——” 

“Oh!” cried Penelope, “stop! Please 
don’t talk so! I never imagined such a 
thing could be possible. Look at me, a 
helpless cripple! It is generous of you— 
noble of you to think of such a thing. But 
I would never take advantage of any man 
so, least of all you, who ought, as I have 
often told you, to have the very best wife in 
the world. Do you think I would saddle 
you with an invalid wife? Haven't you 
had enough trouble in the past, without 
taking such a heavy burden upon your 
shoulders now? No, I am meant to live 
singly all my days; I know I am. The other 


I wish you 


life is amongst my ‘ might have beens.’ You 
are full of chivalry and pity, and you 


think I’m lonely, and so you offer yourself 
as a sacrifice, and think I would accept it. 
I am intensely grateful, but I would never, 
never consent.” 

She stopped. A little choke came in her 
voice, and there was a dead silence in the 
room. Only the radiant light had _ been 
quenched in the major’s eyes, and his very 
shoulders seemed to droop despondently. 

“You think the idea is preposterous?” 
he said a little nervously. “I feel you 
don’t understand how it is with me. There 
can be no talk of pity, or of chivalry, or 
of sacrifice, when all the love in my heart 
is yours. I won’t be a hypocrite and pre- 
tend to ignore the past. I did love my 
wife, as you know, but it was a mariage 
de convenance with us both when we were 
young; then when I came home from South 
Africa and found her the wreck she was, 
I devoted myself to her for good and all— 
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idmired you more than 


1ot help exclaiming 


why we shouldn’t be happy together in 


I tell you? 


have alway 


nan I have 


vy returned to her 


ace, he Cc 


do look mucl 


norning. I 


felt too plea ed to cont 


five o'" loc k on 


ave one oO! your 


day a 


November af 


l here had been a 





n holdit 

her last 

I Mr. P: 
her to Major 





radict 





"It was five o'clock on a November afternoon, and Penelope had been 
holding a reception at the farm.” 


d, for he would have washed 


And 


t dreamy, as she gazed 


in front of het 


d have had no Mr. Paul to 
o our bodies would 
r and bigger, and our souls 
er, and Laurence would 
f-centred and cranky 
maintain, May, that it was 
benefit of woman’s presence 
Tony 


it sent him off to you 
ive worked himself to death; 
have died of a broken heart 

er have had the courage to 
1 if Pennie had not taken 
and Ted ”—she stopped, then 
iced —“ Ted would have sold 
and gone out to the Rocky 


Mountains and got killed by a bear he was 
trying to shoot!” 

“And,” summed up Penelope, “so would 
have ended the Welcome Club.” 

“Instead of which,” broke in Bruce, “ it 
has doubled its members, and now numbers 
eight instead of four.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried all the ladies. 

At five o’clock, they had all gone with 
the exception of Rosemary, who had _ar- 
ranged that she would stay the night with 
her sister. 

They sat quietly over the fire together 
now, both loth to break the silence. 

At last Rosemary said: 

“Pennie, I have not heard the particulars 
of yesterday yet. You kept it so very quiet. 
1 know the specialist came down to you 
again. What did he say?” 
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e approved of wha am doing,” 
H Py 1 of hat I ] 
enelope said quietly; “and gave me the 
Peneloy 1 quietly; “ 1 tl 
faintest | ible hope that in a few years’ 
time I might outgrow this weakness.” 
“Did he really? How splendid!” 
I 
“I don’t build upon it, but it makes Ted 


happy, and it is something to which we can 
both look 
There was another silence, which Penelope 


broke 
“Rosemary, I 


forward 


want to write a little line 


to Mr. Paul to-night; will you help me? 
I don’t know how it is, but I have tasted 
a little bit of what a lonely existence might 
be, and now this is the last night of it I 


am thinking of him. He will always be 


alone, for he is not the sort to marry. 
And he has been such a help and blessing 
to us that I feel I should like to tell 
him so!” 

“We'll do it.” 

Rosemary got pen and paper, and the 
following letter was received by Mr. Paul 
the next morning: 

“ DEAR MR. PAUL,—Rosemary and I want 
to write together to-night to thank you 
for what you have done for u We 
should never be able to tell you, and we 
know it would make you uncomfortable 
to listen to it, but we feel it is to you 
we owe every bit of happiness that has 
befallen 1 ince we came to live in 
Rollins ¢ We were giddy, thought 
less girls when we came here. You made 
us think. and led us to the One Who 
has ‘us now in His safe keeping. It 1 
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not only us ourselves you have helped, 
but both those we love, and we feel that 
the thanks from them and us will never 
be properly uttered till we meet in the 
other world.—Yours humbly and grate- 
fully, 

“ PENELOPE AND ROSEMARY.” 


It was a simple little letter, but it was 
such that few clergymen could read _ un- 
moved. 

Ernest Paul’s lips quivered as he read it, 
and he paced his study in some perturba- 


tion of soul. At one time strange wistful 
thoughts had assailed him, as Penelope had 
brought her sunshiny presence about his 


and an undue 
ss crushed these longings down. 


But now, for a moment or two, they rose 


parish. Nervousness 


of unfhitne 


sense 


with self-assertive force and almost over- 
powered him. 
“Are you always to work for others’ 


happiness and never your own? 
the and the spirit of 
crept up outside the well-guarded door of 
his heart. 

It was but for a moment or two, and then 
the little vicar raised his eyes and his heart 
heave nward 

“For me to live is Christ.” 

That grand assertion of the Apostle from 
flashed 
soul, and with a smile on his lips, and deep 
peace unite 
tovether two of those whom he had led into 
the Kingdom of God. 

[THE END.] 


’ whispered 


tempter; discontent 


whom he bore his name upon his 


in his heart, he went out to 




















The City of God 


By the Rev. CANON J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 


“Our citizenship is in heaven.”—PHILIPPIANS iii. 20 (R.V_). 


T is clear, alike from the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles and from his 
own epistles, that St. Paul was_ influ- 
enced by the name of Rome. The out- 
ward unity of the empire, the privileges 
which belonged to a Roman citizen, had 
made a deep impression on his mind. He 
wished to preach the universal gospel 
in the universal city. The closing chap- 
ters of the Acts are dominated by this 
desire to visit Rome. ‘“ After I have been 
to Jerusalem,” he says, “I must also 
see Rome.” “As thou hast testified 
concerning Me at Jerusalem,” the Lord 
said unto him, “ so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome.” 

At length, probably in the year 61, 
he finds himself in the imperial city. 
For “‘two whole years” he remains 
preaching the gospel, though preaching 
it in bonds. He is a “ prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.” He speaks of the “ coupling 
chain’ which bound him by the wrist to 
the soldier who guarded him. 

And as he meditated day by day in his 
Roman prison a splendid vision unfolded 
itself before his eyes. It was indeed a 
magnificent conception, this of the Roman 
empire, which had spread into every 
country and had citizens in every land. 
But, after all, was it not only a symbol 
of a yet more magnificent reality ? It 
was something to be able to say, “ Civis 
Romanus sum,” “ lama Roman citizen ”’ ; 
but was it not a nobler privilege to be 
permitted to exclaim, “‘ I am of the City 
of God”? Yes, there was another “ citi- 
zenship”’ more honourable, more mag- 
nificent, more universal, than the citizen- 
ship of the Roman empire. It was the 
“citizenship” of heaven. The Stoics 
had dreamed of a City of God, and the 
dream was no vain one. There was a 
city, not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens, whose builder and maker 
was God. There was the Church Militant 


“é 


and the Church Triumphant, consisting of 
Jew and Gentile, of Greek and Roman, of 
bond and free, and including an innumer- 
able company of angels, and the spirits 


of just men made perfect, and “‘ the general 
assembly and church of the firstborn.” 
The poet had cried, “‘ Dear city of Cecrops” ; 
St. Paul would cry, “ Dear City of God.” 

And so, from his Roman captivity, St. 
Paul encourages his friends by reminding 
them of their spiritual privileges. To his 
converts at Ephesus he sends the inspiring 
message, “‘ Ye are no more strangers and 
sojourners, but ye are fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of 
God.” In his epistle of Christian joy, 
he exhorts his friends at Philippi to behave 
as citizens worthily of the gospel of 


Christ; reminding them that, Roman 
citizens though they were, yet their 
true “citizenship was in heaven,” from 


whence also they looked for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now this conception, so full of en- 
couragement and inspiration to the Chris- 
tians of Ephesus and Philippi more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, should appeal 
no less strongly to the Church to-day. 
We, with them, are members of a great 
and noble company. We are “fellow 
citizens with the saints’”’ ; we belong to the 
City of God. The humblest and most 
insignificant Christian is yet a member 
of that community which includes the 
apostles and evangelists themselves, and 
the good and just, and pious and devout, 
of every age. 

“ One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death.” 

Saints of God! Citizens of heaven! 
There is a famous passage in one of Macau- 
lay’s essays in which he describes the 
manner of life of the old Puritans and 
their intense realisation of the Kingdom 
of God. ‘“ To know God,” he says, “ to 
serve Him, to enjoy Him, was with them 
the great end of existence. Instead of 
catching occasional glimpses of the Deity, 
they aspired to converse with Him face 
to face. Hence their indifference 
to earthly distinctions. If their names 
were not found in the register of heralds, 


arose 








orded in the Book of Life. 


ps were not accompanied by 


a spler i train of menials, legions of 
ministeri ingels had charge over them. 
[heir palaces were houses not made with 
hands; their diadems crowns of glory 
which should never fade away.” The 
passage is a description of heavenly 


citizenshiy It applies not to the Puritans 
only, but to the saints of God in every 
age who have realised the union in 
Christ Jesus They are in the world, but 
not of t \ 1. They walk by faith, 


They declare plainly 
unselfish 


ress and brotherly love, by the upright- 
ness and beauty of hei chara ters, 
that they seek a country that 1S 
weavenly, and God _ has prepared 1O1 


‘aven from God, 
written 
Book of Life rhe 


in the Lam citizen- 
ship 1s confined to any particular 
brancl f the holy Catholic Church; it 
is co-extensive with the blessed mpany 
f all faithful peopl In the streets of 
that cit k the heroes of fa f olden 
time, the patriarchs and prophets and 
psalmist f the Old Testament Phere, 
too i thie posties and evangelists of 
( hrist the women W ministered 
to Him of their substance Chere are 
the fait] vitnesses, the ea martyrs 
of Christianity, like Ignatius and Polycarp, 
Perpet i Fe] tas There are the 
great Fath ind teachers of the Church 
ke Origet nd Athanasius, like Augus 
é 1 ye 1¢ 


Among the citizens of 





: ntry e recognise the hermits, 
. = A} ; Ti \\ ws l til that 

r t hye ‘ ea ‘ tucle 

the ert to hold commun h God 
W, the bold reformers, men 
H 1 Sav irola, like Luther and 

We think of noble missionaries 
( t ( | in Aa Ol 

N t like David Livingstone 
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Year.” We 


Christian 
those who, in their day and generation, 


‘ The 


think of 


have done their duty to the world, poets 
like Dante and Milton and Longfellow ; 
philanthropists like Howard and Wilber- 


force and General Gordon; soldiers and 
sailors like Havelock and Commodore 
Goodenoug!i, and Henry Lawrence, who 


‘tried to do his duty.”’ And we do not 
forget the great multitude, which no man 
can number, of every kindred and nation 
and tongue and people, who have washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb, good men and women 
who, having served their generation by 
the will of God, fell on sleep, the simple 
citizens of the heavenly country who, in 
humble and obscure circumstances, walked 
in Christ’s footsteps and kept themselves 
unspotted from the world : 


‘¢ The bravely dumb wl id their deed, 
And scorned to blot it w name; 
Men of the plain heroic bre 
Who love heaven's sile ore than ta 


To that glorious company, to that 
goodly fellowship, to that holy city, all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and truth belong Pheir citizenship is in 
heaven. It is indeed a great and inspiring 


thought. We are not ‘strangers and 
sojourners’’; but we are “ fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household 
of God.” We are not alone amid the 


temptations and difficulties of the world ; 
we are compassed about with a great 
cloud of And that thought 
should encourage us to fresh effort in the 
Christian life 

Let 
virtuous 


witnesses. 


us follow the blessed saints in all 
and godly living. Let us live 
up to our high and holy privileges. The 

that appealed to St. Paul in 
his Roman captivity, that encouraged the 
disciples of Ephesus and Philippi, 1s no 


We 


less true to-dav 
one in the 


conce pulton 


ire living and toiling 
station of 
with our own 


here on earth, each 
life where God has pla edu 
difficulties and infirmits 
trials and disappointments ; 

remember that we belong to a noble tellow- 


our own special 


Dut jet us 


ship that we are citizens of heaven 


us then endure as Him Who 1s 


seeing 


invisible. 
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A Substitute 


A Complete Story 


By 


{* is the idle moment 
rebellious thought 
Mortimer idle and rebellious. 
Perhaps ex might be found for both 
It was Monday morning, cheerless without 
and Without, a bleak October 
day that had promised better at the start 
had turned to a leaden sky, drizzly 

and general discomfort. 


that 
The 
almost 


the 
Frank 


begets 
Rev 
was 


use 
within 


rain, 


Within, the study 


shelves and pictures looked dusty, the 

books were disarranged, and the fire flickered 

fitfully amid a heap of cinders and ashes. 
Six months ago the vicar of Remlet had 


lost his wife 
had seemed perfect happiness Nominally 
he had fought the battle of his grief at the 
time, and had conquered it He had recog- 
nised the hand of his Master in the suffering 
of separation, and had bowed to His perfect 
But though the pitched battle 
over, the lonely life remained, the 
and the longing that could not be 
Especially this felt it; the 
exertions of the previous day had worn him 
out, and left him tired and depressed. At 


after only a few years of what 


will was 
heartache 
satistied. 


morning he 


such times he missed his wife’s loving 
sympathy and hearty cheerfulness—the 
cheerfulness that had never failed to soften 
the wrinkle on his brow and conjure the 
smile back to his face. His thoughts took 
on the self-depreciation of a keenly sensi- 
tive soul. Of what use was his ministry in 
this small country district The kindly 
villager who had responded so eagerly 
to his teaching when he first came amongst 
them emed to attend his ministrations 
only as a tter of course now Of what 
use was preaching—his preaching ? Did 
er I ( r change il life ? He 

Py t did, because he remembered 
one or two sermons which had profoundly 
influe i} life But then they were the 
work of a mighty preacher, backed up by a 
life which made the preaching real He did 
not feel that hi ermon iad force, nor 
that his life exerted mu influence He 
turned over restlessly the not of his 
sermon the previous cvening ibject 
was The Restraining Hand of God He 
had tried to show that our Heavenly Father, 
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knowing more perfectly what is good for 
us, often closed the door of opportunities 
fields 
which seemed so bright and hopeful when 


and restrained us from entering 
we were cagerly intent upon entering in. 
Now, asked the minister of himself, who 
in his congregation would appreciate such 
a theme ? There was old Farmer Jones, a 
keen man of business, one of the leading 


lights of the church. Practical to a degree, 


successful in business, with a will which 
usually prevailed in the affairs of the 
church; surely he had no longings and 
yearnings which had to be denied? His 
fellow-parishioners were all hard, matter- 


of-fact country people, absorbed in their 
little 
the state of the weather and the prospects 


every-day affairs, more interested in 
of sowing and reaping than in the throbbing 
life of the there were some 
young people of the bright 


young men had long since been drawn away 


world. True, 


though most 


to the busy city. Then, too, there were a 
few ‘fashionable’ attendants—very few. 
There was Mrs. Sewell and her daughter 
Violet. They had come to reside for a few 
months in the village, and attended the 
church regularly But did his preaching 
appeal to them ? He remembered the rest- 


the 


service ; 


daughter at the 

her look almost of scorn 
What did she know of aspiration 
and the Divine guidance ? How could she 
appreciate the He afraid, 
too, that the other young people would not 


lessness of previous 
evening 
at times 


sermon ? was 


understand. Since the death of his wife, 
Mortimer knew that his preaching had 
changed ; it had taken on a sombre hue. 
Possibly before that his preaching might 
have appealed to the young people ; could 
it now ? 

The vicar recklessly poked the fire and 


hes would 


the that 
have been allowed to remain so long 


scattered heap ot a 


neve! 


when his wife was living. One person there 


was to whom his sermon appealed —himself. 


His heart longed to be away from the quiet 
village; he yearned after the life of the 
town; he would be with the great teeming 


population, among th p wrest of the poor, 
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doing “ social work ’’—in the fighting line. 


The sermon expressed the philosophy of his 


soul—God had bade him wait here whilst 
he was anxious to be gone. He believed 
that in the heart of the city he would find 


the cares of 
and he longed to 
But God 
him here in the quiet village 


his life-work. The burden of 


humanity was upon him 


go into the heat of the struggle. 


had pla ed 
with its humdrum existence, and he almost 
rebelled 
* + * * * 
Nature had 
aiternoon 


relented in the 
and the sun, struggling to find 


somewhat 


its way through the leaden sky, threw a 
gleam of hope on the dreary country-side. 
The rain, too, had 
ceased Mortimer 


remembered an en- 
gagement in Elred 
a small town some 
four miles. distant 
A slow, lumbering 
"bus every hour was 
the 
communication be 


only means of 


tween the two place 

unless he took an 
eight miles cross 
route railway jour- 
ney. The vicar, as 
usual, decided to 
walk, and the healthy 
exercise and fresh air 


s00n restored his 
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going the same way as himself. The young 
lady accepted his company somewhat with 
a bad grace, and after they had exchanged 
the usual the weather, and 
Mortimer wondering what topic to 
broach, she started off impetuously : 

““IT suppose my mother told you to take 
that subject last night ? ”’ 

“Your mother ?’’ returned the vicar in 
bewilderment. ‘‘ Your mother has never 
made any suggestions as to what I should 
preach.” 

The girl only listened half believing. She 
eyed him narrowly, and then, as if discover- 
ing the explanation, exclaimed : 

‘* Ah, but my mother has told you about 


remarks on 


Was 





‘ 








spirits to thing 
like their normal 
state 
A country clergy 

man always know 

the short cut 

iround his district 
and much time might 
be saved in the 
journey to Elred by 
a clamber over stiles 
ind short incursions 
{into the fields In 
thus utting a 
corner, Mortimer 
overtook \ young 
lady at a stile, and 
oftiering t t het 
over, di ered she 
was Violet Sewell 
and that he was 


512 


“ Mortimer discovered she was Violet Sewell.” 
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me, and you have been preaching at me. 
You know you have. That sermon three 
weeks ago was meant for me, I am sure. 


‘We 
denied dearest 
I think you said; ‘but in the future 
the clear light of 
that 
lear Ss on.’ 


innot see the wisdom of our being 


our hopes and ambitions,’ 
when 
we see by Eternity, we 
we were denied what we 


There 


**] think I have given you your very words. 


l 
] scornfully 





Then last week you devoted your whole 
sermon to ‘The Discipline of Disappoint- 
ments,” and now, yesterday, you returned 
to poor me, and I had another lecture.” 
“My dear child, you utterly surprise me ; 
I did not know your circumstances, and 
do not know them now. The only talk I 
had with your mother was when I first called 
on her, and then I only learnt what every- 
body knows—that she had come here for a 
few months by her doctor’s orders, on 


account of her health.” 

It was the girl’s turn to look surprised. 

“ But h 

“No one 

‘Then I suppose, having gone so far, I 
shall have to tell you?” the girl said rather 
petulantly 

** By no means,”’ **T do not 
want to though, if I 
can help you in any way, I shall be only too 
delighted.” 

The girl thought a moment 

“But first tell me,’’ she said suddenly, 
““why have you been preaching lke this ? 


is no one else told you ? ” 


I assure you I know nothing. 


with a smile 


force any confidences 


” 


here must have been some reason for it 

Mortimer's face fell, and he 
and solemn as he told her of 
had sustained a fe 
The girl was all 
in an instant *T am so 
I uid that 


became grave 
the 
w months before she came 


loss he 


ympathy 
SOTTY I ought 


Please forgive me.” 


For moment there was silence, then 
the girl resumed her former manner, a 
manner in which the minister thought he 

uld detect a strain of defiance. She came 


it with the utmost 
‘I want to go on the stag: 
‘On the stage!’’ Mortimer 


bruptness. 


could not 


help a smile, which the girl instantly noticed 
oat irse you think me a wicked and 
impossible person?” There was an under- 
tone I rcasm now. 
Just tell me about it,” he rejoined 
gently ‘T’'ll promise you to listen as 


sympathe tically as I pos sibiy can 
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So the story came out. 


The girl had 


for years nursed the ambition to be an 
actress. Her mother had strenuously op- 
posed it, but, after many a battle, Violet 
had, when brilliant prospects had_ been 
offered by an agent, wrung a reluctant 
consent. Difficulties seemed to have been 
swept away, when suddenly her mother’s 
illne supervened, and all the plans had 
to be abandoned The girl had evidently 
accepted the situation in sullen rebellion, 
and frankly avowed her unchanged desires. 


Mortimer without know- 


ledge of life ‘‘ behind the scenes,” 


was not some 
and as 
earnestly and sympathetically as he could 
he tricd to point out to the girl the hollow- 
ngers of the calling she coveted. 
listlessly, oiten 


and d 
Violet listened 
impatient shrug. 

“T’ve heard all that before. Of 
you people don’t understand. You haven't 
You're prejudi ed 
you let 


ness 


with an 
course 
any appreciation of art. 


the theatre 
prejudice lead your imagination.’ 


against and your 


““My dear young lady the vicar said 
sadly at last, ‘ you cannot look at things 
in the same light as others who have had 
more experience But quite apart from 


the good or evil of acting, believe me, God’s 
hand is in all this. I don’t say this because 


I am a clergyman, but because I know it 1s 


true. That sermon last night was the 
anguish of my own heart; it was God's 
message to me. But evidently He also 


intended it for you He does shape our 


lives; we cannot get away from His inter- 

lerence And, Miss Sewell, He loves us.”’ 
The man could proceed no further. With 

a catch in his voice he stopped. The short 


and 
the 


spent in silence 
the end of 


remaining distance was 


] 


when they shook hands at 
4 


journey the girl noticed a tear in his eye. 


* * * * * 


Twelve months passed, and still Mortimer 
remained at Remlet. Changes had come, 
will do, even in the most backward 
An epidemic ol had 
ind the vicar by 

ts had gained 
e of the pco} le, 


as they 
of villages 


swept through the plac« 


sickness 


I 
his heroic and untiring efior 
a double measure of the lov 
not only of those of his flock, but of those 
attended He had begun 
Divine wisdom that had placed 
a strong man, without the ties of 


such a situation, and right 


who never church 
to see the 
him wife 


or famiuly—uin 
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nobly had he done his duty. He had had no 
communication with Violet Sewell from that 
afternoon until the outbreak of 
Indeed, had attended the 
services, but her attitude always suggested 
compulsion, and if she did not actually evade 
encounters with the vicar she at least took 
to bring them about on the many 


memorable 


sickness she 


no steps 

occasions when it would have been possible 
and natural. When, however, the epidemic 
had first umed alarming proportions, to 
the surprise of Mortimer, she paid him a 
visit at the vicarage and volunteered her 
services as a nurse. She had had some 


training since her mother’s illness, she said, 
and better than idleness in 
this unbearable place. 
With whatever motives she had taken up 
fully 
she 


anything was 


the work, it speedily appeared how 


capable she was of sustaining the rdle 


had assumed. She astonished everyone 
by her skill and knowledge, and the vicar 
especially with her tenderness. Gradually 
the sickness had abated, and things began 
to assume their normal appearance. 

As we have said, twelve months had 
elapsed, and Monday morning Mortimer 
sat in the same study There was nothing 
to remind one of the previous Monday a 
year befor the sun shone with its full 
October strength, lighting up the vicar’s 
pale face as he sat busily reading. Little 
time had been left him of late for his books, 
ind he w inxious once again to get into 
the thick of study. A light knock at the 

- + 
‘e 
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door did not disturb him, and he was only 
conscious of intrusion when a lady entered 
and stood waiting. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Sewell. I am very 
pleased to see you. Is your mother quite 
well now ?”’ 

‘“She has quite recovered, and next week 
we go back to the city ; that is why I have 
come to see you.” 

The girl paused. 
of the theatre. 

“And what about your ambition now ? ”’ 

“‘T am free to do as I please now, and I 
have accepted an engagement 

‘You are not going on the stage after 
all ?’’ Mortimer interrupted. 

‘I have accepted an engagement as a 
deaconess in a city mission. Somehow, 
though I fought against it for a long time, 
your words spoilt my taste for acting, and 
the nursing I was able to do here showed 
me ’’—the was speaking low, with 
downcast “that God had a work 
for me in another direction. I don't know 
what made me think of the poor in the 
city, but somehow my thoughts went there, 
and then my ambitions followed. I want 
to follow God's way, and I think that is where 


The minister thought 


girl 
eyes 


He is leading me.” 

“Thank God for this!’ said the vicar. 
‘For a long time I have wanted to do just 
that kind of work. Perhaps some day I 
may. But in the meantime it was worth 
living to have sent someone to the work, 
You must go as my substitute.” 


AN EVERYDAY CREED 


HERE’S nothing so bad that it could 
not be worse, 
There's little that time may not mend; 
And troubles, no matter how thickly they 
come, 
Most surely will come to an end. 


You’ve stumbled? Well, so have we all 
in our time, 
Don’t dwell overmuch on regret; 
For you're sorry—God knows! 
leave it at that, 
Let past things be past—and forget. 


Well, 


Don’t despond, don’t give in, but just be yourself, 
The self that is highest and best; 
Just live every day in a sensible way, 
And then leave to God all the rest. 
GRACE 





HARTMANS. 









IN 


Classes of 


= many society, even in a 
few associated with religious work, 
an impression prevails that the life of 
the modern missionary is one of 
and comfort Che critics, of whom there 
are not a few, point to the facilities 


ease 


of modern travel, to the swift steamers 
that convey the bearers of the Gospel 
to foreign parts without any more dis 
comfort than an attack of sea-sickness. 
They show—on the map where the steel 


line of the railway is rapidly pushing its 
way into the wildest parts of Central 
Africa, and even into the remote recesses 
of China, as a proof that one of the 
greatest aids to civilisation is at the 
missionary’s beck and call, so long as he 
has the wherewithal to buy himself a 
ticket And_ they point to the neat 
little boats, the portable tents, the medi- 
cine chests, and other 
further proof of the ease, if not of the 
luxury, of the missionary’s life 

One may admit at the outset that many 
of the that beset the old-time 
missionary do not threaten his modern 

There is not the likelihood 
Livingstone being lost in the 
Africa, being given up for dead, 
and then only to reappear as a_ body 
borne by his faithful followers, and to be 


accessories, as a 


dangers 


SUCCeSSOT 
now of a 
wilds ot 











DANGER MOMENTS |: 
\ MISSIONARY LIVES: 


By ERNEST H. RANN 


identified only by the marks left by the 
lion’s teeth in his shoulder-blade. 
But the lions are there in great numbers, 


tigers too, buffaloes and panthers. The 
malarial fever, which brought the life of 
Alexander Mackay to a — close, 


is still a terrible danger to be feared in 
many parts of the world where mission- 
aries are working. The typhoon still 
sweeps over China, wrecking houses and 


sacrificing lives; nor has a few years 
wrought any change in the snow-clad 
plains round Hudson’s Bay, or mini- 


blizzard to 
hundreds 


dangers of drift or 
their journeys 


mised the 
the workers on 
of miles long. 
In order to show that there are still 
many danger moments in missionary lives, 
I have collected the following stories of 
adventure and experience in many parts 
of the world. This much must be re- 
membered, however, that the missionary 
does not court adventure, and that such 
peril as comes upon him is unsought. 
Nor is he one who wilfully exposes himself 





PATERSON 


THE REV. JOHN M 











to attack, like the mighty hunter of wild 
game in the wild places of the earth. 

A curious adventure, and one that has 
an amusing side, befell the Rev. John M. 
Paterson, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who went out to India in 1r8or. 
When, by the regulations of the medical 
board, he had to take his usual summer 
holiday, he determined on a_e short 
expedition into the interior of the hill 
country, taking with him a small tent, 
provisions for ten days, an accordion, 
Bibles and tracts, and the necessary rifle 
for providing himself with fresh meat. 

One evening, when he arrived at a 
certain village, he was told of a big black 
bear which had settled in a nullah where 
the village cattle went to graze. The 
natives were anxious that he should go 
and shoot the animal; so anxious, in 
fact, that they held a solemn service of 
puja (worship) to his rifle, and crossed it 
with a lucky silver coin that its power for 
destruction might be increased. 

At daybreak on Sunday morning the 
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bear was announced as being about a 
hundred yards away, and “the sahib” 
was asked to go forth and shoot it. 

“ But it is Sunday,” said Mr. Paterson; 
“the good Christian does not go shooting 
on Sunday.” 

“Oh, sahib! not shoot a bear on 
Sunday ; what’s the harm in it ? Why, the 
bear has come right here to be shot! Just 
think how the villagers will bless you! 
Other sahibs shoot on a Sunday; why 
should not you ?” 

But he declined to attack the accom- 
modating Bruin, leaving that duty till the 
next morning, when he sallied out and 
found, not one bear, but two. His first 
shot caused the female bear to spring 
upon her mate, and, savagely fighting, the 
pair rolled down the hillside, with Mr. 
Paterson in hot pursuit, in order to get 
another shot at them. 

“IT had lost sight of the bears,” he 
says, ‘‘and could not stop myself from 
tumbling and sliding down the hill, for 
it was very steep; when suddenly the 
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“*I took a 
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“*The reptile was now thoroughly 
aroused.’” 


a bush just 


was) going 


bears came out of 
below me, and I 
right down on the top of them 

I don’t know what helped me to stop, 
but I did stop, and only just in time, 
for the unwounded bear rose on its hind 
legs about six yards off. I suppose it 
would have come for me, only I took a 
snap at it, without taking aim, and hit 


{t in the neck It rolled over backwards 
down the hill. The wounded bear then 
turned towards me, with all its hairs 


Standing straight on end with anger, and 
its little, black, piggy eyes gleaming with 
fury; and I can tell you I| did not feel 
over-comfortable at such close quarters, 
with an empty rifle in my hand. The 
bear hesitated for two seconds, and the 
Saying came true, ‘The man who hesitates 
is lost’ (only it was a bear in this Case) ; 
for by the time she be gan to move again 


I had reloaded and had my sights well 
on a vital spot and pulled. Down the 
she-bear went like a log, with a small 
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hole behind her 
shoulder, and_ her 
heart torn to pieces 
by an expanding 
5 bullet.” 

Mr. Paterson adds 
that the skins of the 
two bears are now in 
his children’s school- 
room, a reminder, if 
one were wanted, of 
their father’s narrow 
escape from death. 

India, however, 
has other perils than 
bears. Sometimes 
they are in the 
form of tigers, 
sometimes they 
from the 
fanaticism of 
the natives, at 
others from the 
pestilent dis- 
eases in which 
many of the dis- 
tricts abound. 
For instance, 
there is a young 
-&° American mis- 
sionary named 
Samuel E. 
Stokes, who 
has parted with 


his goods, aban- 


arise 


doned home and friends, and given 
himself up to the life of a wander- 
ing friar, in order that he may the 


better render aid and speak words of 
comfort to the unfortunate natives who 
have been stricken with leprosy or the 
plague. Into the leper asylum he does 
not hesitate to venture, or to pass from 
village to village the dreaded 
plague is rampant, carrying his life in 
his hands, and counting it as cheaply as 
did Father Damien among the lepers of 
Molokai. The Bishop of Lahore, at a 
recent meeting in London, bore testimony 
to his labours, testimony from 
actual companionship with Mr. Stokes 
in the smallpox hospital and the plague 
segregation Camp 

The Rev. L. G. P. Liesching, who has 
done yeoman service in the Far East, was 
once in danger of losing his life through 


where 


hero 

























that 
cobra. 


most terrible enemy of man—the 

His wife, who was present on that 
occasion, tells the story of the adventure 
in the following words: 

“It was a warm, tropical night, and 
all was still in the missionary’s house on 
the outskirts of a Singhalese town. The 
servants, leaving the bungalow, had retired 
as usual to their evening meal of rice and 
curry. Only the two “ ayahs ” remained, 
keeping careful watch beside their infant 
whilst my husband lay in bed 
sick with malarial fever. 

“Passing the doorway into our dining- 
room, | caught sight of a dark object 
moving stealthily in 
the direction of the 
open doors leading into 
the children’s sleeping 
apartment I at 
called to the drowsy 
‘ayahs,’ warning them 
to close the doors, and 
then went in search of 
the the 
hope that some of them 
might already have re- 
turned. No one, how- 
ever, was to be 
on the back veranda, 
and I returned quickly 
to find that the 
ture, whom | 


recognised to be 


charges, 


once 


servants, in 


seen 


crea 
now 
the 
cobra, 


} 


much - dreaded 
disappointed of his first 


means ol exit, Was 

groping about for another. There was 
no time be lost, as all the doors were 
wide ope and the snake would find 
no difficulty in secreting himself and 
endangering the life of anyone who un- 
witti disturbed him. I dared not 
lose sight of him, therefore, but called 
loudly to my husband, who, although 
shaking with ague, rose hastily and, seizing 
1 stout r-bar, came instantly to my 
assistance By this time two of the 
men-servants had returned, but being 
Buddhi who consider it the greatest 
sin to take the life of even the smallest 
animal, they stood impassively — by, 
watching their master in lis attempts to 
strike the cobra. The reptile was now 
thoroug aroused, and I realised with 
horror that my husband, unaided and in 
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his then enfeebled state, could hardly 
hope to evade for long its swift and angry 
darts. 

“Great, therefore, was my relief when 
a young fellow called David, our only 
Christian servant, made his appearance, 
and, taking in the situation at a glance, 
joined at once in the pursuit. They 
brought the creature to bay in a corner 
of the room and aimed violent blows at 
its head. The snake eluded these for some 
time, and gliding to and fro in increasing 
fury, hissing and raising its head threaten- 
ingly, it reared itself high against the 


wall. There, with one well-aimed blow, 
my husband pinned 
him, and a moment 


of terrible apprehension 
ensued, while the snake 
gathered all its strength 
for one last fatal blow 
and shot out fiercely 
towards its antagonist. 

“Most providentially, 
however, the length of 
body above the door- 
bar was just too short 
to allow of it reaching 
my husband, and _ it 
was not long before it 
lay writhing on the 
ground with its head 
completely crushed by 


the repeated blows 
showered upon it. 
“For a long time 


after it had been thrown 

into the compound it lay wriggling there 

like a monster worm. When measured 
it was found to be six feet long.” 

The tiger, or “ Mr. Stripes,”’ as he is 

called with a familiarity not bred of 


contempt, is another danger to which 
missionaries in India are subject. The 
Kev. J. Fleming tells us that, while 


travelling through the roadless jungle in 
Gondland one afternoon, he turned acorner, 
and much to his surprise a large tiger 
walked out to have a look at him. The 
animal was twenty yards away, and 
crouched ready to spring, but the mission- 
ary, thinking discretion the better part of 
valour, fled as rapidly as his pony would 
carry him. Very few men, indeed, would 
care to make an evening meal for a 
hungry tiger. 
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The Rev. E. Dickin- 
son Price, who is C.M.S. 
missionary to the 


Gonds, has had quite a 
number of adventures 


with tigers while out 
on service in India. 
Once while in camp 
at Panchipani (Five 
Waters) close to the 


River, he was 
upon to 
with a 


Burme! 
called 


accounts 


settle 
tigel 
who had been maraud- 
ing in the vicinity. 
The first efforts to dis- 
pose of the beast were 
fruitless; indeed, the 
tiger had the advantage — es 
in slaying the horse of 

a catechist in his camp. Mr. Price erected 
a stockade, and waited there many hours 
beguiling his time by reading the Scrip- 
tures. When he left the enclosure he found 
that his footsteps in the sandy soil outside 
had been obliterated by those of the tiger, 
who had evidently been prowling about 
in close proximity to his human foe. 


The same night hunter and hunted 
came closer together. The tiger was dis- 
covered making his nocturnal meal off 
the dead pony. Mr. Price crawled out 


of the stockade, intent on having a shot 
at the beast. The animal, hearing a dry 
leaf crackle, charged down on him. He 
got near enough to see the long dark 
body, and to fire at the right shoulder ; 
but a single thick bamboo intercepted 


the shot, and the animal again escaped 


into the jungle. Next morning they 
found that ‘ Mr. Stripes ”’ had come back 
and finished his meal, leaving only the 
head, tail, and hoofs of the pony unh- 
touched 

Then it was determined to get the 
tiger out in a beat, for which no fewer 
than sixty beaters were engaged At 
le neth the flying peacocks an 1 the fleeing 
deer told the intrepid missionary that the 
animal was close at hand 

"I wa ll the time iys Mr. Price, 

poised on the branch of a leafless tree 
in a ve uncomfortable position Sud 
denly facing me was a black object, forty- 
eight yards off; yards. It 


bounded 
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round. I fired again. 
He was lost in the long 
Was he hit ? I 
yelled, ‘ Tiger! tiger! 
stop the beat,’ fearing 


grass. 


the wounded animal 
might attack some of 
the beaters. As the 
tiger was evidently 
some distance off, I 
got down to track 


him, to see if he was 


wounded, and found 
his great paw-marks 
on the leaves. Sud- 
denly they ceased. The 


trackers dec lared that 
the tiger had gone in 


seouieinined onite. the direction of the 
last sound we had 
heard. Suddenly I spied an immense 


form lying on the ground ten yards off. 


I could only see his back. I scuttled 
into the shadow of the trees to see 
which it would be best to climb. But 
there was no motion. The natives ex- 


claimed, ‘ Fire, sahib ; fire, sahib,’ and at 
last I went some distance off and fired, 
but the tiger quite dead already. 
My first shot was right in his ear; my 


was 


second in his neck—both fatal. He was 
a monster, and it took twelve men to 
carry him. He measured seven feet in 


the body and three in the tail—ten feet, 
but along his nose to his tail eleven feet 
in all. The folk said it was the biggest 
tiger ever brought into Mandla.” 

Mr. Price, however, takes a humorous 
view of the situation, and recommends a 
tiger when “ your won't go"; 
get a tigel behind them, he says, and then 
see how they will run 

As I have mentioned, missionaries are 
occasionally in peril from the attacks of 
fanatical natives, and an adventure of 
this kind recently befel Mr. ]. H. Hickin- 
botham, of Kushtia, in the Nadiya district 
of Bengal. He was leisurely walking back 
home after bidding good-bye to a friend, 
when a Bengali stepped in front of him, 
pointed a revolver at his chest and 
deliberately fired. Che bullet entered his 
body just below the breast bone, grazed 


ponies 


the lungs, and came out by the shoul- 
derblade. Owing to the darkness Mr. 
Hickinbotham could not recognise the 











man as he disappeared, nor had he strength 
to follow, as the blood was pouring from 
his wound and saturating his clothes. 
All that he could do was to make his way 
to the nearest house for help. 

The perpetrator of the cowardly deed was 
difficult to discover. Mr. Hickinbotham 
himself considered it to be the outcome 
of the strong anti-European spirit which 
prevails in Kushtia; others attributed 
it to a man whose relative had been 
influenced towards Christianity; while 
the sub-divisional officer, a shrewd judge 
of the native mind, put it down to the 
enthusiasm with which the missionary 
had helped him in furthering the cause 
of moral purity in the town. But a 
bullet through the body is a heavy price 


t (SPY 
\ / 

W may 

to pay in this Kh 


work of reform. 
Sometimes it 1s 

only the n 

ary’s presence of 


mind which 


liSsion- 


Saves 





him from disaster. Dr. Pennell, 
a medical missionary among the 
fierce Pathans on the Afghan 
frontier, frequently carried his 


life in his hands. The _ healing 
his drugs gave him some sort of 
but a greater measure of safety 
lay in his own calm bearing. On more than 
one occasion, as he has recently told us, 
he had to lie down to sleep in a hut among 
suspicious tribesmen, who would have 
cut his throat without either hesitation 


Virtues ol 
protection ; 
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or compunction if he had not shown his 
trust in them by going placidly to rest. 
One can reasonably assume that in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case he 
slept with one eye open. 

Even in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
where the nomadic tribesmen will often 
travel twenty-five miles in a temperature 
of 40° below zero to be present at eight 
o'clock service on Sunday morning, many 
perils beset the missionary worker. Fire 
may destroy his dwelling, or a whirling 
blizzard may threaten death as he travels 
in his dog-sledge over the snow-clad 
plains between mission stations that are 
sometimes three hundred miles apart. 

Archdeacon Lloyd tells the story of a 
catechist who was asked to explain why 
a service had not been held on 
a particular Sunday in a cer- 
tain place. 

‘You ask what kept me so 
long in getting to the mission 
field,” was the reply. ‘‘ The 
reason was this. Our travel- 
ling clergyman was going to 
drive me down there, but his 
extra pony was very sick, and 
so I decided to start on foot. 
¢ I had to walk all the way to 
S——— and back, as I had left 
my cart there. This was 
seventy-six miles. Then I had 


to drive to my 
new mission, one 
hundred and 


twenty miles. On 





Ail 
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“With a fearful trumpeting he continued his 
mad career”—p. 1032. 








e Vv the pony shied at something 
on the t which turned pony, cart, 
baggage and myself into a deep lake. 
I ve nearly lost the pony as well as 
I f It was near death’s door for 
both of us Nearly all my books were 
spoiled nd I had to cut the harness 
under the water in order to get the pony 
free We were in the water for an hour 


and a half. It was a fortunate thing | 


had been taught to swim, or else I must 
have been lost.’’ 
From Canada to the wilds of Africa is a 


the mussionary 
differing only in 
Mr. A. B. Lloyd, a 


missionary explorer who has spent many 


far cry, but perils beset 
there just the 


kind, not in deg 


same, 


ree 





years of his life in opening up the dark 
regions of Central 
Africa, has had more 
adventures than would 
fill a book Indeed, 
he has filled two of 
them already,* and 
may pos be writ 
Ing al ( He seems 
to count it as a com 
monplace of life in the 
Africa Isthat, while 
going out to seek Iol 
r li Ud place 
nis ft t ithin three 
inches of the head of 
} pyt twenty foe! 
ioOnye Measull 
thre round the 
middle the body 
Or er occasion, we a 
t Service 
Tlie he heard a strange noise 
ru ng out aw ai hon carrying 
in had been sitt outside 
Se Mr. Lloyd fe ved up the 
t d it had taken refuge in a 
( | he darkne of the interior 
t minous sound of the crunch- 
t the lor proceeded to 
( m It was a critical time for 
thie \ moment the animal 
might out n him, while if he 
Hl vounce tl ! I attack 
bled But he could not 
it a venture despatched 
i thie iv Wi he entered 
® | l)war Land and Cannibal Country’ 
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to see the effect of his shot he found the 
place was empty, save for the remains of 
the unfortunate victim. There was a 
back way to the cave, along which the 
lion had fled, but only to die, as his decom- 
posed body was found a few days later 


in close proximity to the scene of the 
encounter. 
Far more serious was Mr. Lloyd's 


encounter with an elephant while he was 
exploring in the vicinity of the Albert 
Lake. He calls it ‘“‘an adventure of a 
lifetime,’ and one can easily believe that 
even an intrepid explorer like himself 
could dispense with another peril of the 


kind. 
While out in pursuit of elephants one 


day he climbed a tree in order to get 
a better view, and to 
take a snapshot of 
a large  bull-elephant 


standing close at hand. 
But the elephant might 


have been a cloistered 
hermit, so great was 
his objection to the 
camera. He saw the 
button pressed, and 
charged with a fierce 


gleam of anger in his 
beady eyes. A bullet 
from Mr. Lloyd's rifle 
glanced off his frontal 


bone, with no more 

effect than to make 

him more angry. With 

a fearful trumpeting 

aii he continued his mad 
career, and was joined 

in the attack by a second bull. By the 
time the missionary had reloaded, the 
infuriated animals were only ten paces 
iwa\ He fired again There was an 
awful crash as the animal struck the tree, 
a moment of terrible suspense, and Mr. 
Llovd found himself thrown from = his 
perch into a bath of liquid mud. As he 
raised lus head he saw the black mass 
of the first elephant lying close at hand 
But the second elephant was by no 
meal disposed to show the white feather, 
as an Irishman might say. He sniffed 
his prostrate companion, screamed in 
anger, and made for the explorer, who, 
just as he was about to be seized by the 


animal's trunk, despat heda bullet which 
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laid him low. The 
tusks of the first 
elephant were six 
feet long and 
veighed ninety 
pounds each : and 


those of the second 
elephant were also 
over sixty pounds 
in weight—formid- 
able weapons all 
when ba ked by 
the fury of their 
owners. 

The Rev. Henry 
Cole, now of St. 


Leonards - on - Sea, 


has seen much 
peril and adven- 
ture in the mission 
field, from human 
and animal ene 
mies alike While 
on a mission of 
peace to a bellig- 
erent chief in the 
Usagara country, 


to obtain the re- 
turn of some stolen 
motives 


goods, his 


were entirely mius- 
construed 

‘You have come 
to fight,’ said the 
dusky warrior as 
he made to seize 
his gun, but Mr. 


Cole had his arms 
around him in a 


moment and _ pre- 
vented the fulfil 
ment of his pur- 
pose. Argument proved of no avail, 
and the missionary was amazed to see 
a host of warriors, for whom the chiet 
had secretly sent, making for the house, 
waving their guns and spears. He said 


Is that the sight of these men, 
coming out of their ex- 
sufficient to make the 
heart quail. When at last the 
infuriated braves consented to spare lis 
own life they demanded the blood of 
companions. but a Christian 


ilterwar 
with the freth 
cited mouths, was 
bravest 


his native 
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“Mr. Cole had his arms round him in a 
moment, and prevented the fulfilment of his 
purpose.” 


missionary could not consent to this hor- 
rible course, and seeing that he was firm 
in his determination to prevent bloodshed 
the warrior’s resentment passed away, and 
the missionary and his followers were left 
unharmed. But it was a touch-and-go 
encounter for his life, and Mr. Cole was 
devoutly thankful when it was over. 

Truly there is much peril to life and 
limb in the missionary’s lot, of which the 
stay-at-home preacher can have but a 
faint perception. 











By 
CHAPTER X 


EXPLORATION 


7 AINSLIE looked up with a start 
of surprise. He could hardly believe 
his eyes 
A victoria had drawn up by the side of 
the curb on which he was standing. A well- 


gloved hand was stretched out to him, a 


bright smile and two amused eyes were 
bent temptingly towards him 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon. The 


day had been gloriously fine, one of those 
which Nature way of 
contrast to the gloom of winter, helping us 
to believe that out of the storm and dark- 
ness of the year will come, in the end, the 
promise and radiance of spring 

Dr. Ainslie was just about to visit the 
the League of Life 
what had been waste 

He was few 
door when 


occasions gives by 


new buildings which 


was erecting on 
only a 
the sound 
That 


as to 


land near the river 


yards from his 
of wheels awoke him out of a reverie. 
night his decision had to be 


whether or not he would be a candidate for 


own 
given 


Hagley Row. No wonder his thoughts were 
preoccupied. Then him had 
vision of Maud Gerrison, daintily 
attired in a bewitching hat and fur-trimmed 


suddenly to 
come the 


jacket, a vision of health and beauty which 
contrasted oddly with the sights Ainslie 
was wont to look on 

“You did not expect to see me here, 


Dr. Ainslie 


‘I don’t know about that,”’ he answered. 


“Mr. Gerrison spoke some time ago about 
bringing you.” 

My father has not brought me to-day ; 
he knows nothing about it He has been 
called aw to the north on business quite 


unexpectedly. Mother had promised to 
spend the day with an old friend. I was 
therefore left alone, and suddenly it occurred 


to me that I should like to explore 
Row for myself I hear nothing now except 
the nam«¢e o I wanted to see it 

Ainslie Was that the 
only reason which had brought Maud Gerri 
that 


Hagley 


pulses quickened 


son in his direction afternoon ? It 


would be idle to deny that he 


hope d some 


The League of Life 
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personal attraction had 
motives. 

‘‘ Whatever the cause, I am very glad,” 
he said. 

He looked it. The cloud, which had been 
heavy on his brow when Maud first saw 
him, had visibly cleared, and he seemed 
to have shaken off years from his age. She 
was delighted to think that this instan- 
taneous, almost miraculous, difference had 
been brought about by her coming. There 
is no appeal to a woman like the suggestion 
that a man needs her. Infinitely stronger 
than anything he can do for her is the 
impression that she can do something for 
him. 

“Are you very busy ?”’ 

** Why ?” 

“IT am in an unknown country; I want 
a guide. Can you find time to show me 
round ? ” 

“I was just going to our new settle- 
‘* Perhaps you would 


a place in her 


she asked. 


ment,’’ he answered. 
like to see it?” 
“Just the very 
you?” 
Ainslie looked at the victoria, and a smile 
played about his lips. 
“It’s a rough road,” 
as you leave the town 
carriage will benefit.’’ 
“Then we will walk 
“Are you well shod ?”’ 


thing. Shall I drive 


he said, ‘‘ as soon 


I do not fancy your 
I prefer that.” 


Come!” 


“Oh, yes, thank you—quite. 
she said, throwing back the rug; “ you 


must lead the way.” 

Ainslie put out his hand as she stepped 
on to the curb. He held her fingers a little 
longer than was perhaps quite necessary. 
Their eyes met; hers fell before his glance. 

She turned to the coachman. ‘ Can you 
put up at the works, William ?” 

‘Yes, miss.” 

‘* How long shall we be ?”’ she 
Ainslie 


asked of 


‘Shall we say an hour?” 

Maud nodded ‘*Come back in an hour's 
time I will meet you 

The coachman raised his whip in salutation 


here."’ 


and drove away 
An hour! How much can be put into an 











hour Ainslie’s thoughts went back, and 
perhaps Maud’s too, to the day they had 
spent together at Folkestone rhey had 
seen one another but few times since, yet 
how far they seemed to have travelled on 
the road to acquaintance, to mutual know 
ledge, since then ! 

An hour! How much more it meant now 
than it did then! 

They walked away together at a_ brisk 
pace, following the main street until they 
came to a break in the houses; then they 


turned sharply to the left, where a road 


was in the process of making 


The road was familiar enough to Dr. 
Ainslie at least once every day he passed 
over it, often twice or three times. Brick- 


sides ; beyond, 


both 
was the line of build- 


fields flanked it on 
on the higher ground 
ings, some of them completed, some half- 
built just rising from the ground, all 
representing efforts of 


soni 


the results of the 


“*You did not expect to see me here, Dr. Ainslie ?’” 








all really the children 
of the brain of one man—that man Horace 
Ainslie. They children, and he 
cared for them in every sense of the word 
assuch. Yet, familiar as was the road and 
the environment, Ainslie was conscious that 
that afternoon as he had never 
seen it before. He saw it through the eyes 
of his companion ; he saw it inspired with 
a new interest, flooded with a new enthu- 
siasm. The sun shone on that drab land- 
scape, and made it among the most beautiful 


the League of Life 


were his 


he saw it 


in the world 

Maud was like a girl out of school, learn- 
ing new experiences. Her spirit took on a 
kindred enthusiasm to the she 
saw through his eyes, with that sympathy 
which has made woman man’s companion 
and helpmeet since her creation. 

‘Those are the buildings that I hope 
you will one day open,” Ainslie said as 
he pointed to the long row of workmen’s 


doctor's ; 











cottage They were model buildings, not 

ult in square lines, but with an eye to 
architecture, with porticoes over the doors, 
gables, and arched windows of red_ brick, 


picked out with white Each had its plot 
of ground, before and behind; the former 
to be laid out with flowers, the latter for 


vegetables 
I cannot take you over them to-day,” 
Ainslie went on 
“ Why I should like to sce them very 
much.”’ 


‘We have turned them 
hospitals for fever patients 


into isolation 


By this means 


the epidemic has been stopped, and there 


are no fresh cases. Now I will show you 
our convalescent home 
This was a large building, standing by 


itself, in a garden space already planted, 
the last of the row of 
} 


Ainslie and Maud were received b 


beyond cottages. 
a woman 


in deep mourning 


‘Mrs. Dawson, this young lady would 
like to see over the house under your care,”’ 
Ainslie said “At present,”’ he went on, 


‘we have no guests here 


turning to Maud 


in fact, we are not quite ready for them, 
as you will see. If you will excuse me, I 
have some directions to give to the foreman 
of the work I ought to have told you I 
am my own architect.’ 

‘How clever of you!” she answered 
‘There is nothing you cannot do, it seems 
to me 

Ainslie laughed. ‘ Jack of all trades and 
master of none—eh ? ”’ 

Mrs. Dawson was surprised; she had 
never seen the lighter side of this man’s 
character before 

‘It was. good to see him laugh, miss,” 
she said to Maud, when they were alone 


‘He generally looks grave enough, and no 


wonder; he bears all our troubles. You 
should hear the folks speak of him.” 
‘* Tell me Maud said. ‘I like to hear 


about it 


She found a new and great satisfaction 
in listening to Mr Dawson's narrative of 
a simple heroism which vaunted not itself, 
but which lost nothing in the telling from 
the fact that the narrator gave bare facts 
without louring, almost without emphasis. 

Maud w Hagley Row as it was in 
the days before Ainslie came there She 
saw the n church, the centre of 


the darkness, 


light striving to penetrate 
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the lives 


the 
of the people, the chaplain and his assis- 


the sorrows, poverty of 


tants almost heart-broken in the face of 
the odds against which they were pitted 
Then Ainslie had with his stalwart 


figure, his rare courage, his power of weld- 


come 


ing together incongruous forces and making 
them serve his purpose—that magnetism 
which had made possible the League of 
Life and all that the League of Life had 
done. Maud, in Mrs. Dawson’s narrative, 
saw clearly enough the illuminating spirit 
of the Master working in this twentieth- 
century disciple, the same objects, the same 
sympathies, the same outlook, which had 
marked that wonderful teaching nearly two 
thousand years before. 

She shed a tear over Mrs. Dawson's own 
story, hardly related in so many 
but left to the imagination of her listener 
to fill in the gaps. 

Presently Ainslie returned. 


words, 


‘*There,”” he said, ‘I have settled him 
for to-day, at any rate. Have you seen 
everything, Miss Gerrison ? " 

‘“T have seen a great deal, and heard 


even 
Ainslie turned to Mrs. 


more 
Dawson and held 
up a reproving finger 

“What have you been telling this young 
lady ?”’ 


‘Nothing but the truth, sir, and only 
a little of that.” 
The truth,” Ainslie echoed “Ah! 
what is truth ?”’ 


‘* May I get you a cup of tea, sir? ’’ Mrs. 
Dawson interposed, the doctor having got 
a little out of her latitude 

“Would you like it ?’’ he said to Maud 

** Above everything.” 

The good woman 
kitchen, leaving the two alone—a 
which Ainslie had contemplated, if Maud 
had not 

A strange 


bustled off to the 
result 


shyness had come over the 


girl. She felt tongue-tied ; she wanted to 
say something to break the silence, but 
words failed her 

Horace Ainslic was looking at her with 


inquiring eyes, kindly, tender, half-humorous 
He saw her confusion, and was perhaps not 
altogether dissatisfied with it 

‘This will not be the first time we have 
had tea together,’ he ‘“‘and I hope 
it will not be the last 

Maud felt her heart beating, some lump 


said 














in her throat seemed to choke her. She 
turned away and walked to the window. 

They were in Mrs. Dawson’s front sitting- 
room. Before the window was a piece of 
garden, already showing signs of cultivation: 
fruit trees here and there, and the soil turned 
up by the spade preparatory to sowing and 
planting in the coming spring. Bounding 
this was an eight-foot wall of red brick, which 
marked the end of the land actually being 
worked under the direction of the League 
and the supervision of the doctor. 

Ainslie came over and stood by the girl’s 


side. He took her right hand in his left. 
She did not resist, but half turned away. 
Was it because she was afraid that her 


eyes might say more than she allowed her 
lips to express ? 


CHAPTER XI 


AT THE CONVALESCENT HOME 


; | HAVE longed to have you here,” Dr. 
Ainslie said, ‘‘to show you all this. 
It has becn my waking dream almost ever 


since I knew you, but somehow I never 
pictured it happening in this way. I 


fancied that it would be a formal coming, 
to do some public act, like the opening of 
our workmen's cottages ; instead, you have 
come just by yourself.” 

‘“ Come without invitation,’’ she whispered 
under her breath, but the words reached 
his ears 

‘“Come of your own accord 
way I like to put it.” 

She tried to release her hand, but Ainslic 
held it firmly. 

Maud blushed furiously 

“I wonder what powers of imagination 
gifted 
She was surprised at 


that is the 


you are with ? 


the remark, and 


turned swiftly towards him ; then as rapidly 
} 


her eyes went back again, averted, as if the 
only object in the whole world was the wall 
opposite the window 

“Can you guess what lies beyond that 


wall he asked 
Maud shook her head From the palpita- 
tion of her heart she was afraid to trust her 
of speech felt like a 
teep hill ; she knew Ainslie was 


powers She runner 


breasting a 
watching her all the time, understanding a 
great deal of what she felt 

“ Beyond that boundary,” 


he said, “ les 
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a blank space, surrounded as this home is 
by a half-tilled garden ; I have been wonder- 
ing what use I could make of that spare 
ground. Beyond it again will be other rows 
of workmen’s model cottages; that is, if 
those already built prove successful, for 
that is part of the scheme—they are to pay 
their way.” 

“You are hurting my hand,” she said. 

“Only when you try to take it away.” 

“It is my hand,” Maud protested, with 
a stress on the ‘“‘ my.” 

“‘I want it to be mine, too,” he declared. 
“IT want it more than anything. Maud, I 
love you! I am years older than you 
are 

“‘ That would not matter,” she whispered. 

““My work here—the organisation of the 
League of Life—I have seen these things 
standing in my way.” 

He paused, waiting for an answer which 
did not come. His face grew grave, almost 
grey. He saw that the two great desires 
of his life were clashing ; he knew that duty 
must win, even though it meant the tear- 
ing out of his heart-strings. 

He let go Maud’s hand. This time it was 
she who took the initiative. 

““Why do you do that?” 

“Do what ? ” 

** Loose my hand.” 

“* Because I saw the impossibility of it all,” 
he blurted out, ‘‘as I have really seen it all 
along in my saner moments. Of course it is 
impossible. You have been brought up in 
all the comfort and luxury of your position ; 
we are wide apart as the West from the East. 
I do not doubt, no one could doubt who 
knows you, the tenderness and sympathy 
of your heart ; but to change your whole 
scheme of life, to give up all you have been 


she asked. 


accustomed to 

Maud interrupted him. ‘ You 
me altogether, if you think I should let these 
considerations weigh with me for a single 
instant.” 

‘Do you mean ’’—he now took both her 
‘that you could do what I have 
Do you mean that you 


mistake 


hands 
sometimes hoped ? 
could - 

“It is more than  possible—probable, 
under one condition.’’ She looked shyly 
into his eyes, then bent her head. 

‘What condition ?’”’ he asked. 

“If—I loved anyone—very much.” 

Mrs. Dawson bustled in with the teatray, 








of gies for having been so long: 

t kettl mply would not boil 

Maud ired her they had not found it 
long at all ““T was so interested in all 
Dr. A e had to tell me,”’ she said, and 
hot a glance at the doctor which nearly 
upset his gravity 

“Ah! he is a wonderful gentleman,” 
Mrs. Dawson commented 

“Very !’’ Maud agreed 

‘How would you lke to have me as 
a neighbour, Mrs. Dawson Ainshe in 
quired 

‘‘Lor’! sir, anyone would be proud.” 

‘I am thinking of building a house on 
that plot of land next to thi 

This time it was Maud who looked uncom- 


Ainslie glanced at her 

healthy here, Miss Gerrison 
breath of the tide from the 
the shines on it in the 
gleams like a pathway of gold. 
From the windows of my 
is built, one will be able to sce the 
shipping on the Thames, going up and down 
the wealth of the 
world to London. So, you sce, 1dca 


fortable, 

“It is very 
One gets all the 
When 
morning it 


TIVCI sun 


upstairs house, 
when it 
tideway, bringing the 
my 
of the pathway of gold is not really an ideal, 
but is almost, if not quite, a fact 

How much or little tea they had 
neither of them could remember afterwards 
When they about 
the meal Mrs. Dawson suddenly disappeared 

“*T never thought that of Dr. Ainslie,” 
aid to herself; ‘‘ but it would be a good 


how 


were half-way through 


she 


thing for him, poor dedr lamb! He looks 
after other people, and he wants looking 
after himself I wonder!” 
Maud rose from the table * Wilham 
will be quite tired of waiti he said 
William ? Who is William ‘ 
“ My own particular coach You see 
I hav i Vict la ol my ow 
Ainslie smiled “Do you think I may 
to build a coach-] he asked 


I think it might be included,”’ she 


answered if tl architect is equal to 
making t lrawing.”’ 

“The architect will have a good try 
May |! 

rhe answer seemed to be itisfactory, if 
answer there wa for he did 

As t y were leaving the home Maud 
lipped a piece of gold into Mrs. Dawson’s 
hand 
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“‘T have enjoyed it very much,” she said. 
“T hope you will come again, miss.” 
- too.”’ 


‘I should like to show you that part of 
land before Dr. 


I hope so 


the return,”’ Ainslie 
suggested 


* And I 
They 


you 


should like to see it so much.” 
together, past the 
convalescent home, 


along 
the 
and out on to the vacant space be yond 


went 


boundary wall of 


‘IT shall want to consult you about every 


detail, Maud. The house shall be as com- 
fortable as it can be.”’ 

**T shall love it—but ss 

“What is the but?’ Already Ainslie 
was betraying a certain sense of right, of 


proprictorship with regard to the dainty lady 
by his side 

**My father will be hard to win over.” 

‘I am not afraid, if I have your consent 
I will go over and see him to-morrow; he 
will be back by then.”’ 

“Yes, he returns to-night 
must hurry home.” 

They walked rapidly back, Ainslie 
years of his life struck off his shoulders. 
The men were just coming out of the works 


Now, I really 


with 


as Maud was handed into her carriage. On 
sceing the doctor they raised a cheer which 
was taken up all down the street. 
“Why are they cheering ? ”’ 
The doctor's brow clouded 


she asked. 
‘*T think it 


has to do with the clection,’’ he answered. 
‘*The men want me to stand.” 
‘Against my father 


wid No, 


League.”’ 


not exactly—on behalf of the 


CHAPTER XII 
rTARTLING NEWS 


fISHAT night the die was cast 
Ainshe attended the mecting made up 


entirely of members of the League living 
in Hagley Row. They urged on him the 


acceptance of the pleaded 
the great strain on his time and strength 


they urged the im- 


position. He 


already ; in 
portance of the new work 
In the end Ainslie yielded 
As he left the meeting 


res} mse 


the crowd outside, 


awaiting the decision, had grown to enor- 
mous proportions. On hearing the result 
they cheered lustily Ihe doctor was the 
only man not wildly jubilant 

His election was assured from that 








“Ainslie attended the meeting made up entirely of members of the League living 
in Hagley Row. They urged on him the acceptance of the position.” 











ment it his brow was clouded He 
perfectly well that another obstacle 
-was placed in the 
Maud would cer- 
permitted to marry a 
Hagley Row election 


a mor erious one 
vay oft 


tainly not be 


his happiness 
man 
had carried the 


who 
against her father. That was his reading 
f Mr. Gerrison 

Already the latter had taken his com- 
mittee rooms ; the contest was likely to be 


after the meet- 


a telegram was despatched to 


1 short one Pive minutes 
ing was over 
Winslow Gardens 


* Ainslie 


great crowd cheering 


with the news of the 
tand 


decision : has agreed to 
augurs stiff fight 

Mr. Gerrison had just received the message 
when Maud entered the Dinner had 


been over about an hour, and she argued that 


room. 


her father would have completed his usual 
nap, and be in a favourable mood She 
judged it an opportune time to impart her 
information 

‘Hallo, Maud! I thought 
playing the piano in the drawing-room.” 

2 father, but I have come for a 
chat with you now.’’ She drew up a stool 
by the sid 

“What do you want 


out of me, I'll be bound 


you were 


So I was 
of his chair and sat down 


Maud ? Something 
a trip to Switzer- 


land? A new carriage? Or a set of 
furs ? ”’ 

Maud shook her head. ‘‘ Something much 
cheaper than any of those things. Only 


your consent! 


‘‘My consent ?’’ Mr. Gerrison was wide 


iwake and all attention now. ‘ Consent 
to what : 
‘‘I drove to Hagley Row this afternoon. 


I wanted to see the place.” 

“You had better for me to 
take you, Maud to be there 
1 good deal during the next few days, can- 


have waited 


You will have 


vassing n my behalf.” 
‘I met Dr. Ainslie, and he showed me 
ll over hi pet project 


** Lik his eheek!’’ Mr. Gerrison re- 


marked igely 
“rie ked me to marry him, father, and 
I consented.” 
* He ked—-you—-you—-you—-to marry 
him! Ainslie did ? ’’ Mr. Gerrison gasped. 
Maud st 1 uy ‘I love him,” she said 
iply I love him with all my heart.” 
Mr. Gerrison sprang to his feet 
“You are mad,” he said; “ quite mad. 
With yj I Md look ] vealth and 
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could 


position have anyone—a peer 
of the realm, for that matter. 
my only daughter, and to think that you 
should for a moment take up with a fellow 
like this, 


where, who hasn’t two threepenny-bits to 


you 
You are 


who comes from no one knows 


rub against one another!”’ 

‘I don’t think you can be quite sure of 
that, 
you to-morrow, and explain his position. 
shall not 
Look at that.”’ 
before 


father. He intends to come and see 


” 


‘‘Come to see me! He cross 
the threshold of my door. 
Mr. Gerrison thrust the telegram 
Maud’s Her face fell, although she 
had expected it. 
‘We must wait,” 


eyes. 


she said. “I can quite 


understand what you feel about it, dear 
father, and of course I shall do nothing 
contrary to your wishes.” 


‘‘T should think not,’”’ he snapped out 


but he was mollified all the same 
‘*T feel sure,’’ she went on, ‘‘ that th« 
clouds will roll by; at the same time, I 


want you to understand that we love one 
another, and shall never change.” 
** Don't believe it,”’ her father 
‘*T know a good deal better than that.’ 
On the following afternoon Dr. Ainslie 
called, but did not get past the hall door. 
Maud doctor, telling 


the result of her interview with her father 


you said 


wrote to the him 


The note did not reach him, however, in 
time to prevent his going to Winslow 
Gardens. Ainslie treasured this piece of 
handwriting more than anything he had 
ever received before; it assured him of 
Maud’s unwavering fidelity, and he trusted 


to time and circumstances to remove Mr 
Gerrison’s opposition 
Strenuous days followed Before a week 
was over the eyes of the whole country wer« 
turned in the direction of Hagley Row. The 
interest caused by the bye-election had 
exactly the effect that Dr. Ainslie and his 
friends in the League of Life desired. His 
and his 


The public began to under 


views were ventilated 
ported at length 
stand this new organisation, aiming at the 
It met with almost 


Spec hes re 


well-being of all classes 
universal approval 


Even Mr. Gerrison was drawn into the 
vortex He was standing as candidate for 
a constituency in which the League of 
Life was dominant, and questions were 


asked about it at all hi meeting M1 
Gerrison was a broad-minded man, and he 

















owned, at the outset, that he was in sym- 
pathy with the greater part of the views 
which the League of Life expounded. As 
the days wore on his approval became more 
marked ; and in the end there seemed to 
be little to choose between the two candi- 
dates on this particular 
to do with 
politics, as they 
1erally 
understood 
At one of 


meetings 


nothing 
are ge 


the 
Mr. 
Gerrison was 
asked point-blank 
if he had 


# 1,000 to 


offered 
the 
the ; 


funds of 


League 
“Yes,” he f 
answered, “it is 
quite true = ’ j :; 
How the infor- f 7 
mation was ac- i; 
quired neither he yo 


nor Ainslie 


ever y 4) 
; 


knew these 
things have a way t 
of leaking out. 

“If you were se 
wishful to  sub- 
cribe {1.000 to a TENISOKs 
the fund, why do ; 
you not become a 
member of the 
League, Mr. Gerri- 
son?” his ques- 
tioner inquired 

‘Perhaps I may, after the election,”’ he 
said; ‘‘I am not going to join it merely 
to catch a few votes.”’ 

The answer was heartily cheered ; it was 
in accordance with the independence which 
Mr. Gert n had shown throughout. He 
won fav daily his own men had always 
liked h as an employer of labour his 
popularity was considerable, and if it had 
not been for the personal hold Ainslie 
posses er the affections of Hagley Kow 
the wealt manufacturer would have been 


returned in triumph As it was, he knew 


from the outset that he was fighting a losing 
battle 

He and Dr. Ainslie frequently met during 
the contest No allusion was of course 


made to any private differences. Gradually 
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point, which had t’ 


im 


“She ran forward, as she always did, to kiss him”—p. 1042, 


their intercourse became more cordial. Mr. 
Gerrison compelled to respect the 
doctor’s personal character, and to approve 
his chivalrous methods of fighting his own 
battle. Ainslie, on the other hand, learned 
to like his opponent, to see the good points 


was 


which were for some time obscured by Mr. 
but 
spicuously under the fire of opposition. 
Maud took no part in the fray. She could 
not father against lover, 
neither could she help the doctor against 


Gerrison’s manner which shone con- 


support her her 
her father 
It was the day the nomination. 
Mr. Gerrison was feeling the strain of the 
unusual excitement through which he was 
the extra work he was 
drove home from Hagley 


before 


passing, and of 


doing As he 















Row lat the afternoon, there was a block 
ne the irk gates, and the carriage stop- 

| \s it did so, Mr. Gerrison recognised 
Lord Brackenthorpe The two men had 
been on bow acquaintance ever since 


lord- 
On one or two 
they had spoken in passing. Lord 
was talking to a friend, but 


the day of the collision between his 
hip’ nd the packet 


occasions 


Brackenthorpe 


r 
on seeing Mr. Gerrison he came across the 
I ] 

Glad to see you looking so well, Mr. 
Gerrison. I suppose I must offer you my 
congratulations 

Mr. Gerrison made a wry face 

“Upon what, my lord? Playing second 
fiddle to your friend ? It 1s not exactly the 
? le I } ld have chosen i 

Lord Brackenthorpe looked surprised. 


Don’t you know you are to have a walk 
over ?”’ he asked 


am. ertainly 
news ?”’ Mr 
ill his faculties alert. 


Then you have not 


Gerrison was 
is dead “5 

looked slightly 
matter to him 
‘Ves,”’ he said; ‘‘ I saw a headline in the 


Globe to that effect a few mi 


Lord Elmyn 
bewildered. 


nutes ago, but 


him Is he a friend of 


It w Lord Brackenthorpe’s turn now 
to be I ed 

‘“You don't mean to say, Mr. Gerrison, 
that 1 » not know—that you have 
not known all along who Ainslie is? I 
was u r the impression everybody knew 
that.” 


you talk in riddles. 


1 to make your meaning clear ; 
this ev 


seem to be in a fog 


ening 


Ail ] yn’s_ brother Of course 
he is to the title and the estates 
Bless you, he will be one of the richest men 
in Engl 1 J will be no need now for 
any of t ribe to the Le ie of Life. 
He will be able to run it on his own. Not 
that A e was a poor man; he had a 
few t it year fro his father, who, 
by-the-bye, was member for Hagley Row 
when I first heard of the pla 

lhe name struck 1 is familiar,”’ Mr. 
Gerriso! I when Dr. Ainslie was intro- 


duced, but I never connected the two.” 
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“It has happened in the nick of time for 
you, Mr. Gerrison ; and as for poor Elmyn 
himself, the least that matter, 
the better. wife’s first cousin, 
as you know. No two brothers could have 
different—St the man 
who has just died, and Horace. Horace is 
I expect 
even though he 
He has 
and I am not 
to hero-worship as a rule 
he cannot do 
blue 


heart is even more splendid than his head 


said about 


He was my 
been 


more George, 


the best man I have ever known. 
found that 
has opposed you in Hagley 


you have out 
how. 
always been my ideal given 
rhere is nothing 
at Cambridge he was a double 
as well as a double first-class, and his 
and his physique. He and Elmyn have gone 
different paths, but I have no doubt Horace 
up; I shall go to see him to 


Good-bye. Glad to think you will 


is much cut 
night 
be in the House.” 

Mr. Gerrison drove 
deep thought. The 
ceived was sufficiently al 


home immersed in 


news he had just re 
sorbing. It made 
an enormous difference to his own position 
as candidate for the representation of Hagley 
Above all, it affected Maud. 


She was crossing the hall when her father 


Re WwW 


as she always 
last 


sadness wholly 


came home, and ran forward 
did, to kiss him Her face 

a look of 
foreign to it heretofore; her eyes were heavy 
there were dark circles 
appearance 

had 


struck hin 


during the 
few days had worn 
and under them 
Her 
Mr. Gerrison 
but it 
linked 
her into the library, the room in 
had pronounced 
trothal to Ainslie 


suggested sleepless nights 
noticed all this before 
that evening. He 
hter’s, 


more 


his arm in his dau and drew 


whi h he 


sentence against her be- 


Mr. Gerrison lifted up Maud’s face and 
kissed her affectionately A change had 
come over him He was less satistied with 
his own opinion, and more tolerant of the 
opinions of others rhe fire of criticism 


which he on becoming 


had 


had passed 


afforded him the school- 


through 
a public man 
ing he needed 

**Maud, darling, I have 
nterest you a good 
h I 


have made 


heard something 
this afternoon which will 
deal I want to say also—lI only wi 
had said it before—that I feel I 
a great mistake.” 

‘Qh, father!” Maud looked 
full of tear * Do you mean 
Ainshe—and me?” 


1 to see 


up at him 
with 
about Dr 


oy, I 


eyes 


have learne him very 











differently I believe he is a great man, 


absolutely disinterested. I believe, Maud, 
he is worthy even of you.’ 
Again she said “Oh, father!” but in a 


different tone—deprecatingly. 

‘The worst of it is,’’ Mr. Gerrison went 
on, ‘it will look as if I had changed my 
out that he is 
much more than appeared on the 
surface when we first met him.” 

“I know,” she said ; ‘‘ he is Lord Elmyn’s 
brother.”’ 

** You did not tell me.”’ 

“I preferred you should find it out some 


mind since I have found 


someon 


I heard it from a lady who was 
day this 
speaking about the election, and mentioned 
that Dr. Ainslie former 
member.”’ 


other way 


calling here one week ; she was 


was the son of a 


“But now I must tell you my piece of 


news,” Mr. Gerrison said. ‘‘ Lord Elmyn is 


dead Dr. Ainslie succeeds to the title and 
to great wealth.”’ 

‘I am sorry,”” Maud said. “I pre- 
ferred him just as he was—not that it 


will make 


any difference to Horace.” 
[The name slipped out quite naturally ; 
she had practised learning to call him 
by it 
At this moment there was a_ ring 
at the bell, and the butler brought in a 
card 
“Dr. Ainslic 
* She the gentleman in here, Wilkins.” 


A minute later Ainslie 


J entered 
He looked  grief-stricken. He _ started 
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when he saw Maud, and his eyes flashed 
recognition. 

Mr. Gerrison shook hands with him. Maud 
laid hers on his arm. 

“You have heard the news, Mr. Gerrison. 
My opposition to you at Hagley Row is 
over.” 

“And I have to apologise for mine—not 
at Hagley but here,’’ Mr. Gerrison 
said. He laid his hand on his daughter’s, 
where it rested on Ainslie’s arm. ‘I hope 
** Thave 


Row, 


you will both forgive me,”’ he said. 


felt my mistake every day for the last 
week. You, Dr. Ainslie, have taught me 
what you really are—taught me that you 


are worthy of the best girl in the world.” 

“Oh, father !’’ Maud said, for the third 
time—on this occasion with a note of em- 
phati protest 

“TI thank you,” Ainslie said, ‘‘ with all 
my heart. My brother’s death come 
as a sad blow. We played together as 
children ; of late our paths have diverged. 
His death was quite sudden: he was kicked 
by a horse he was exercising in the park 
at Melcombe Abbey. The end came imme- 
diately, and there was no chance of saying 
any farewell.”’ 

Ainslie’s voice quivered. 

“Twill 
Gerrison 
comtort 


has 


together,”’ Mr. 
find Maud a 


leave you two 


“You 


and always.’”’ 


said. will 


now, 


Almost before her father had left the room 
Maud's 
neck 

Theirs was te be a League of Life. 


soft arms were round her lover’s 














Swan, entitled“ Love's Barrier.” 


Next month Iam giving the first wnstalment of a splendid new serial story by Annie S. 
Annie S. Swan has but her finest work tnto this 
story, which ts one of the best she has written. 


My readers wili be interested to 


know what this gifted writer has to say on the wrtting of stories. 


The Art of Story-Writing 


AN 


INTERVIEW WITH ANNIE 5S. 


SWAN 


By DENIS CRANE 


YEADERS of Annie S. Swan’s charm- 

ing stories will hardly need to be 

told that to the famous authoress story- 

writing is no mere pastime or means of 

money-making, but a sacred vocation, 

demanding the best that brain and heart 
can give. 

‘ Bring a serious, even a reverent, mind 
to the work,” she once advised her girl 
friends who were bent on writing. “I 
love my work and respect it. Unless a 
girl approaches it in this spirit, she will 
not Only thus will she reach 
and touch the hearts of those she writes 
for, and is not this, after all, the highest 
success ?”’ 


succeed. 


The Difficulties of the Beginner 


Young writers who yearn after self- 
expression, and whose susceptible hearts 
now beat high with hope, and anon thump 
heavily with despair, will find no sater 
guide than one animated by such ideals 
and with such lofty conceptions of their 
art. For Annie Swan has no illusions. 
Her own success and the rapidity with 
which she rose to favour have not blinded 
her to the difficulties which beset the 
aspirant of to-day: difficulties which 
partly from the great increase of 
writers and partly from the changed con- 
ditions under which they write ; yet, those 
new conditions recognist d, her counsel is 
rue counsel must be based, 
upon ¢ xpt rience. 


aQrist 


based, as all 
chit fly 


In an interview which the gifted lady 
kindly gave me during one of her busy 
days town, conversation turned upon 


in 
a topic on which slighted genius, whose 
manuscripts, like boomerangs, return so 
generally holds 
refer to undiscovered 


persistently to its hands, 
strong 
talent 

“Of a surety,” she said, “there must 


views. I 





be much undiscovered talent among the 
would-be story- writers of to-day, 
where are our future authors to come from ? 

Sut those who come into touch with the 
aspiring writers of the present day are, 
I think, a little discouraged by the pre- 
vailing mediocrity. It is very rarely that 
one comes across anything that grips by 
reason of originality. This may be attri- 
buted in some degree to our system of 
education, under which intellects of vary- 
ing calibre have to be urged or hauled up 
to the required standard, and a certain 
amount of cramming is inevitable before 
it can be attained. Thus, individual re- 
search along any special line is practi- 
cally denied to the youthful mind. In 
the old days it was different. The old- 
fashioned teachers, especially the village 
schoolmasters—olten men of rare attain- 
ments, but of modest ambitions—did a 
great deal in the way of fostering indi- 
vidual talent.” 

To make matters worse, Annie Swan 
thinks that, with notable excep- 
tions, the editor of to-day makes very 
little effort to encourage unknown writers. 
The competition in the magazine world 
has become so acute that he must at 
almost any cost have authors of repute. 


else 


some 


Annie Swan's Early Experience 

Her own early experience has been 
often told, but 1t contains so many hints 
for the intelligent reader that it is worth 
repeating. She is of Scotch parentage, 
and was born near Edinburgh. Her 
father, a farmer, held somewhat definite 
notions on the true domain of woman, and 
insisted that his daughters should take 
their share of house-work. He looked 
with no very favourable eye on Annic’s 
first literary attempts; yet, strange to 
say, it was from him rather than trom 











her mother, a lady o-. singularly unruffled 
temper, that she inherited her talent as a 
writer. 

“He would tell the simplest anecdote 
with dramatic force,” she says. “ His 
eye for character was extraordinary, and 
when he returned home on market days 
he would relate the occurrences of the day 
with a power and humour that made the 
scenes live before y! yu.” 

She was about eleven years of age when 
she first felt the fascination of the pen, 
and her first attempts at story-writing 
consisted in retelling the sensational 
tales that appeared in a certain weekly 
journal ; with distinct improvements, as 
she thought, both in characters and plots. 
At length she was sent to a private school 
kept by a remarkable woman who had a 
great love of literature and sense of style. 
This lady made her pupils write letters 
and essays, which she afterwards criti- 
cised and compared with the best models. 
This had its inevitable effect on the future 
story-writer, whose schoolfellows soon 
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discovered in her a pretty gift of tale- 
telling and pressed her to its almost daily 
use. 

““ Although I constantly practised writ- 
ing in the intervals of house-work,” she 
says, “‘I never once thought of making 
money by it. Indeed, I did not know 
that it could be done. I wrote for the 
love of it. Naturally I longed to see my 
words in print, but it was some time before 
I realised that to have this satisfaction 
I must send my story to a publisher.” 

But so ignorant was she of the book 
world that the first two manuscripts she 
despatched, addressed to publishers whose 
names were obtained from volumes in her 
father’s library, were ultimately returned 
marked “ Firm unknown.” 


A First Success 
About this time she was encouraged to 
enter a Christmas story competition in 
the People’s Journal, published by Messrs. 
Leng and Co., of Dundee, the pioneers 
of popular story-writing. The story was 


(Photo : Russell and Son.) 


SWAN). 








to be fi thousand words long and the 
prize three pounds. After much weary 
waiting learned to her great joy that 
she had Her triumph removed het 
father’s last objection to what she still 
regarded as little more than a hobby. 


Her next venture was not so happy. It 
was a three-volume novel, published on 
the half-profit system (which, by the way, 
she thoroughly condemns), the monetary 
returns being absolutely mil. Nothing 
daunted however, she commenced forth- 
with a story of domestic life in the old 





Border days. This book was fortunate 
enough to win the high commendation of 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, who was then in his 
first Midlothian campaign letter, 


His 

story as “ beautiful as a 
printed in the Scotsman, set 
reading Aldersyd and 


authoress’s name wa 


ce scribing the 
work of art,” 
all Scotland 


the young iS made. 


Encouragement rv. Indifference 
Asked whether the taste for writing 
should be indiscriminately encouraged, 
Annie Swan replied in the negative. 


‘* T think the talent should be let alone,” 
she said and allowed to deve lop itself. 
If it is the real thing, it will thrive all the 
better for a little opposition, not neces- 
sarily active, but decidedly indifferent. 
Nothing could be more fatal to incipient 


talent than the foolish admiration of 
partial relatives, who are naturally dis- 
posed to regard the most mediocre efforts 


as the outpourings of genius. Leave the 
would-be writer alone. Let him work and 
struggle and, if possible, succeed by his 


ided eff . A talent in the making 
is far more likely to be ruined by too much 
encouragement than by indifference.” 
Writing purely for one’s own pleasure 
she would regard with more indulgence ; 
itional value ; moreover, in 


own un 


it has its edu 


the majority of cases it is the natural out- 
come of the real gift. In her own case 
her early efforts simply flowed like a 
stream which it was impossible to stop. 


At the same time, it would be mere affecta- 
tion to deny that the most high-souled 
writer is encouraged by monetary appre- 
lation, and that the market value of his 

work 1 fter all, a real criterion of its 
worth This rule, however, may in the 
e works of absolute genius have its 
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of the red- 


indeed, 
letter days of her life, several years ago, 
she said : 

‘““ There are few joys rarer or more soul- 
satisfying than that of seeing one’s written 


Describing, some 


words in print for the first time. That 
the stuff is poor or sorry makes no differ- 
ence. It is always beautiful to the one 
who gave it birth. How well do I remem- 
ber a snowy Saturday morning when I, a 
girl in my early teens, saw in the People’s 
Journal the announcement that I had 
won a {3 prize in a story competition. 
Was any money evel than that, 
or any joy purer than mine when I read 
my printed words ? I have that story in 
my desk still, and my chief regret, when 
I glance at it, is over the prodigal waste 
of material. These few thousand words 
contain material for more than one three- 
volume novel. But that is the way of 
youth, to be prodigal of all—love, oppor- 
tunity, time, all things most precious. 
When we are old we are and then it 
is too late.”” A point which the young 
aspirant should lay to heart 

But how should the novice begin, and 
which should he first the short 
story or the long ? The authoress of 
** Aldersyde ”’ thinks that the latter 1s the 


Swe tX I 


WI1SC, 


essay 


truer test of the young writer’s mettle, 
besides being far better practice. Short 
stories, she contends, in common with 


many other authorities, are a more difficult, 
and should be a more perfect, form of the 
art. 
Materials for Story-Writing 

As to materials, these are to be gathered 
everywhere : by the wayside, in the soli- 
tarv walk, in one’s intercourse with one’s , 
fellows, in tram and train, in the school, 
the market-place, the home. The whole 


world is the writer’s harvest-field. The 
habit of close and accurate observation 
should be cultivated. He should make 
absolutely his own what les nearest to 
him, and then try to describe it so that 
others shall see it, too. The essential thing 
is for the author to acquire the right 
point of view, and to realise that every 
scrap of knowledge has its use in skilful 


hands But all knowledge should be 
thoroughly assimilated betore it 
porated in his work. A patching together 
of actual episodes that he has witnessed 


and of words that he has reported in hus 


IS Incor- 











notebook, may make a manuscript, but not 
a living tale. He must learn to visualise 
his subjects, and to transmute the results 
of his observations into a living whole. 

It is to this practice that Annie Swan 
attributes her own success. The reason 
she has won so many readers, she says, 
she deals with everyday life, 
and with the class of people with which 
most familiar. She always en- 
deavours to preserve the note of personal 
sympathy, to share the feelings of her 
public as well as of her characters. Thus 
she m to a remarkable degree the 
confidence of her readers, who have sent 
her hundreds of letters testifying to the 
guidance and heart’s ease they have derived 
from her pen. 


1S because 


she 1s 


has w 


Methods of Work 


‘Do you work from character to plot,” 
I asked, *‘ or from plot to character ?” 

‘“My own methods are simple. I start 
with a central idea and work round it. 
Sometimes it may be a central character 
which re certain circumstances to 
develop it. But every author has his own 
method, and every story differs in origin 


quires 


and development; hence, no hard-and- 
fast rule can be laid down.” 
Concerning the use and abuse of models, 


Annie Swan shares the opinion that, while 
these are valuable in gaining a knowledge 
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of technique, excessive novel-reading is 


bad for the young fiction-writer. He is 
apt to fall into the insidious temptation 
to imitate ; and it is the defects rather 
than the merits of his author that he is 
prone to emulate. He had far better, she 
thinks, read widely in general literature. 


The New “ Quiver” Story 


Before our talk concluded I asked the 
talented authoress about her new QUIVER 
serial, which commences next month. It 
is a love story with some strong situa- 
tions. But it is much more. It deals 
with some of the deeper experiences of 
life ; with youthful errors and their power 
to mar the future; with the need for 
perfect frankness between husband and 
wife ; and with the complete triumph of 
sanctified human love over a sad and 
sordid past. It has all the pathos and 
strength and grip that characterise the 
writer’s best work. 

“The story has interested me very 
much,” she said. “It is a story of the 
effect of principle on the life, and, while 
not insistently religious, aims at showing 
the effect that such principle may have on 
a heart awakened to it rather later than 
usual. It has engaged the best of my 
powers, and if it fails to help as well as 
interest the reader, the fault will not, I 
think, be wholly mine.” 





By the Rev. J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. 


REMEMBER how 
throug 
fold in the country 


thrown up 


fore many months elapsed the whole space was overspread with flowers 


herbs 


Ses and 
be ve it 


t it by chance on the wings of the breeze 
cutting It cannot remain unpossessed 


) 


h the Rugby district, they had to carve their way through a solid 
It was said to be the biggest cutting on the line. I 
1 carefully the banks of that cutting and the earth heaps that were 
At first they were as bare as could be, but presently here and 
there the seed of a thistle or a dandelion or a knotweed would find a lodgment, 


Vv 
fe 
», 
when the Great Central Railway made their trunk line (3) 
. 
y 


Phere was no emptiness 
the bare banks were covered with young seedlings that 


=” Se” “Mee” 


— 
° 


could well 
had drifted 
Che human mind is like that ¢ 
It is always receiving, never empty. d\ 


Before one 


oe 
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a ‘ig must have been fate. my old fancy 
for that picture Christilly’ lips 
gave little twisted smile —‘‘and J may 
as well leave it on the wall Poor Hope 
blindfolded ! Poor little broken harp! 
Poor little last string! Tut. still, the last 
string 7s there! And I, too. hoid on to it 
Somewhere there is light in the sky! ven 
for me! I really think 1 worry most over 
little Mére Besancon downstairs ; how she 
is going to exist. and take the little lame 
boy to the country ; for here, in Paris, he 
will dic And she is like a child drifting 
about in a lost boat! 
There was no one to talk to, up in the 
highest éiage of the Rue Scapin, No. 70, so 
Christilly followed the thread of these scat 


tered thoughts as she paced the little empty 


rooms They were quite empty save for 
a somo bed by night couch by day 
in one rnet 
Lila March, her chum, had gone vyester 
day Funds had come to an end, and the 
Salon would have nothing to say to her 


Columbine with Balloon Christilly was 


to follow nd Christilly had been rather 
vague in her explanation as to what she was 
going t London Lil 1 not know 
that t r f Christilly life had appar 
ently 1 ed its last string (of course, 
she kne wut Harry Rintoul Harry was 
Christill lover, and had gone to Canada 
t make e tor het | e he wrote 
that he heard of gold, ne I.dmonton, 

lw y ith the hum to find 
t i the Ih intry Phen had come a 
brief parag h in a Canadian paper, sent 
h ‘ I two young E1 Rintoul 

1D r| had been killed by the Indians 

1 ed Sie heard t t 1 London, 

t before leaving for Paris with her friend 
Phe put away, and Christilly had 
v Par little vhiter nd 

l t th t e |} 1 beautiful 
( 1 not bee tt nor tragi 

( elmed 

I t t rather e, her calm- 
n¢ 

She 1 id thing 





The Last String 


A Complete Story 


F. HEDDLE 


see it,’’ Christilly said us to 
have just so much pain and so much joy. 
I had good brimming draught Harry 
and | to the gates! It 
isn't the happy married people who have 
all the There 
other women’s lives 


“God meant 


my 


walked right up 


are dazzling 
Too 
them helps one all the way home 


JOV pages in 
and the light from 


Bes ides 


it is no use to be cowardly. Love and joy 
aren't dead for all the world because one 
little cup is shattered! We can’t go about 


darkening the sunshine. God gave me that 
to bear I'll not say—I—can't 
Which was all beyond Lila’s little shallow 
did not know how ev 

a little frayed 
accepted 


soul But even she 
the last string of Hope was 


Christilly’s picture had not been 


Her last quarter’s allowance had gone to 
the doctor, and for food for little Mére 
Besancon, who had had a dreadful time with 
influenza, and who, in her turn, had been 
good to the English girls Christilly was 
almost penniless. She had just enough to 
take her back to London That was all 


Her 
but 


Paris was a failure—a complete failure 
black sketches were brilliant 
no one wanted them —in Paris 

‘T wonder what Harry would advise me 
to do?” 
She had 


he h id 


and-white 


back from the window, 
out at 


ind a litth 


turned 


been looking the rust- 


iffel 


where 


red spars of the Tour | wan 


mile was on her face She had never put 
Harry out of her Ife Iie was as close as 
evel he said, only there was a veil between 

on her first visit to Paris, she had written 
hi t postcard the top stage of the 
Tour Eiffel nd ted it there One of 
the little inconsequent trifle in the days 
when all life wa happy and careless and 
inconsequent ; before she knew its minor 
chords, its deep organ note its “‘ still, sad 
musi 


on’'t much mind what I do. The 


last string in the har han't be broken 
But I do worry littl ver Mére Besancon 
She 1 wha child! 

The room was rather cold. Christilly 


in the cold March 
floor 


intly 


looked round it va 
twilight 


and present! it down on th 











near the window 


her knees 


her arms clasped round 
Her bags were packed in one 
corner 3efore her were only her own char- 
the wall: the Louvre 
“Dante,” from the Vatican, 
Apollo Belvidere, a 
the 
the essence of spring, 


coal sketches on 
ais Napoleon 
a bit of the 
dancing 


group of 
innocent 
in Guido 


figures wonderful 
abandon 
Reni’s ‘‘ Dawn.” 

clever 
take 


fternoon,”’ 


They were very 
“T think I'll 
ill the 
I arrive 


amazingly so. 
round my sketches, 
she said to herself after 
I’ve kept them out in that port- 
folio. I have enough money for two nights’ 
plain lodging may call at a good 


“< 


(one 


iny oftices in one atternoon ! London 
will be trange after Paris. The Aerated 
and Lyons—tea and sticky buns, instead 


of the Rue du Bac and the petits sulsses / 
HH ‘Cheer up, old girl 


thing will turn up; the last string of hope 


try would say some- 


mustn't He would be a litthe—worried 
but he always hoped on!” 

He had always talked as if the wind of 
heaven uld not visit her face too roughly. 
Christilly’s sweet and tender face, with its 
gentle, deep-blue eyes and strong lips. It 
had a wonderful look of serenity now, in 


and I do not think 
would have guessed that 


the cold raw evening 
that many people 
rirl well-nigh penniless 


less, the light of life had 


here w friend- 


whose gone out. 





‘If it were not for Mére Besancon 25 
A knock at the little slim door. Chris- 
tilly got nd shook her dark serge skirt. 
She went to the door and opened it, the last 
light of sunset falling into the empty room, 
with its bare walls, on which were the clever 
charcoal ketches —a little of the light 
tching the tawny colouring of her auburn 
hair 
“Oh, you are in, Christilly dear! I'm 
glad! I feared you had lett May I 
introduce Mr. Learoyd ? He and I have 
been doing the Quarter, and it just struck 
e that you might not have gone And 
he wanted t ee a student's interior 
She had me into the littl room—a 
pretty fashionably dressed girl, whom 
Christilly | known in her South WKensing- 
ton day With her was a London man 
keen i eve very well dressed, very pornt 
His q k eves took in the little 
room with a comprehensive look round 
‘‘I’m very sorry I can’t even say ‘Sit 
down ’! Christilly said. ‘‘ You see, I’m 
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leaving to-morrow for 
sold off everything ! 
inhospitable. For even the luggage——”’ 

“Oh, never mind.” Clarice Courtenay 
was very gracious, if a little condescendingly 
30, to the tiny rooms and the shabby hostess. 
“What a fine view! That hideous Tour 
Eiffel! I call it hideous—unless at a very 
safe distance. And quite unpaintable! We 
found the Quarter disappointing, didn’t we, 
Ivor ? ” 

“‘T fancy Du Maurier has a lot to answer 
for.” Mr. Learoyd spoke reprovingly. ‘‘ We 
went our way expecting to find Trilbys, 


London, and we 
It sounds dreadfully 


and lairds, and Svengalis! Picturesque 
squalor! The students appear to dress 
much as any others in the Boulevards. 


They wear pot hats! 
blow. 


That was my last 
You see, I am looking for someone 
to illustrate a of articles—Paris 
articles.” 

“Mr. Learoyd has just bought the Fleet 
Street Magazine.’ Clarice was stroking her 
sable muff. ‘‘ We are going to be married 
in June, Christilly. I say I shall edit the 


series 


lady’s page--at {600 a year—for pin 
money !”’ 
They both laughed. Christilly remem- 


bered hearing that Mr. Learoyd was very 
rich. He had lately taken to buying 
papers and magazines. Her face lit into 
sudden attention, and then she saw that he 
had gone up to her ‘‘ Hope.” 

“That is very clever,” he said, and 
stooped his tall head. Clarice followed and 
laid her gloved hand on his arm. Christilly, 
behind, waited. 


So many strings on theiy harp!” she 


thought. They won't understand !” 
“But I never cared for these picture 
parables.’’ Clarice went back to the window. 


“‘T don’t like picture sermons. As if any- 
one could go on hoping with one half-broken 


string! I'm afraid poor little blindfolded 
Hope found it went, too—her one string !”’ 

“T don't think so.”’ Christilly spoke 
desperately “Tt is wonderful on how 


little one can hope.” 

Clarice looked at her, uncomprehendingly. 
It never struck her to ask any questions 
had Christilly had lost 
She went out of her way 
to ask about one 
might be asked to help Better 
to keep to the sunny side of the road, where 
the walking was good. The Pharisees and 


though she heard 


her lover never 
other people’s affairs. 


a nuisance ! 
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the Sadducees are more plentiful than the 
iritans, or so we are apt to think. 
Or perhaps they are all too busy, and the 
man who fell among thieves must certainly 
cause of valuable loss of time ! 


black 


Good San 


have been the 


choosing a necklace of 


pearls,’’ she said to Christilly, settling her 
furs. ‘‘I did not take an engagement ring 
or bracelet, they are so commonplace! A 
_ String of black pearls with my grey satin 
dress. One must be a little original, if one 
is to p 1a crowd ! 
“1 dare y,”’ Christilly said 


She was looking over the rich dress, the 
costly furs, the white jewelled hands. 
‘We are staying at the St. James et 


d’Albany,”’ Clarice resumed ; ‘‘ mother and 
I and Ivor I am getting all my things in 
Paris—the underclothes at Pau. But Ivor 
won't stay away longer than Monday ; 
he is bsorbed in this new paper. Ivor, 
Tre yi 3 


He turned and 
then The girl had 


Christilly, 
a sudden tired feeling. 


came up to 


She saw he looked cold and utterly ex- 
pre It would be no use to ask 
hi but I t. They would go away 
to choose black pearls, and she must sit 
lown t k, and face life, and say good- 
bye to t ttle delicate widow downstairs, 
and the | ild, and hear the wolf come 
closer at loser—-till one day it leapt ! 

S t l perately and faced poor 
H ketch of Hope She made a 
little gesture t rds it 

a like broken harp ? ’’ she 
said “1 did it from a photograph. Rather 
uitable { in English girl in Paris, who 

l I take and thought that 
talent 

Pet Learoyd heard the break in her 
voice H ke suddenly and_ sharply. 
“TI don’t care for anything that isn’t 
original 1 the time for Watts’s goody- 

dy stories is past But these sketches 
the Pierrot, the Apollo, Columbine 
They are just what I need. 
Did them, and—have you any 
it! 

CI tood quite still. For amoment 

long breath, and then she went 
ip to the portfolio. ‘‘ If you carry them 
to t ndow, you could—yjust see,’’ she 
S l I them all I want to dis- 


the portfolio, and delightedly 
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exclaimed over them. “ It is as if you had 
done them for me!” he 
things I wanted! And I was leaving Paris 
in disgust, thinking I had failed. I will 
give you twenty guineas for those six.” 


said. ‘‘ The very 


Twenty guineas ! Christilly gasped again. 

She could stay on in Paris and take Mére 
Besancon and Henri to the sea! 

But she grew suddenly very white.  Per- 
haps the last string chimed too loudly in her 
it was a ‘You can 
call on me in London at the office,”’ he 
*“‘T’m going to make a feature of my 
Since Aubrey 


ear, and new sound! 
said ; 
black-and-white. 
there has been nothing worth looking at in 


Beardsley 


magazine art in England. Now about 
these sketches. I'd prefer to take them 


I have a fountain pen.” 
Like a dream! 


with me. 
It grew suddenly unreal 


Christilly had not eaten much all day 
The last little bit of the yard of bread and 
the Gruyetre had been finished at breakfast. 
Sudden joy and relief make one dizzy. She 
saw Learoyd take out some crisp Bank of 
England notes and a few sovereigns. She 
saw him make out a receipt Half dizzily 
she signed it. Clarice looked on a httle 
patronisingly. Christilly supplied a roll of 
paper, and offered an old portfolio. They 


Clarice said they had just 
time to get a they 
dine, and go to the Theatre Francais. 

Christilly lownstairs 
feeling that she would waken up and find 


all shook hands 
taximeter, u were to 


with them 


went 


it all a dream She saw them hail and 
enter the taximeter, and then, still rather 
dizzily, she went and knocked at Mere 
Besancon's door 

But there she caught the little French- 


uddenly, to the sur 
shook them wildly 


woman's hands, and 
prise of that little lady 
to and fro. The 
louder and louder 
“Oh, madame, help has come at last—at 
last 


and he 


one string was playing 


I have sold six sket« hes 
And I~—I 
And 
advice 


God is good ! 
take more 
madame! See—see! 


do« tor's 


will have 


money, now, 
after all, we can follow the 
take the little boy 
never get well in Paris.” 

Ah, the 
iselle, 1s it 


and away. He would 
never 


‘What do I hear 
But, 


l ylessed 


saints ! madeny true ? 

True 
Christilly 

and her excitement was dying down, 


aware that the 


explained. She was growing 


calmer 


and then sudde nly she was 




















“*T did them all. 





room was going round a little, and that 
supper-time was past, and since breakfast, 
a meagre he had not had time to think 


of food. Also, that one’s body is something 
that objects to neglect! 

“Suppose we have supper together ? ’’ she 
said. ‘‘ And you go out and get it? I—I 
feel just a little dizzy! I will watch the 
boy till you come.” 

Never a happier supper in all Paris. 
They talked, they discussed a hundred 
plans. Madame’s hopes, easily roused, saw 
Christilly on a pinnacle of fame. They 


ro to ‘‘Londres,’’ and she, Mére 
would care for Christilly, would 
Ah! the girl 


would all 
Bes in on 


cook, and mend, and clean! 


had been as an angel to her and the 

boy 
Christilly went upstairs after supper, 
groping her way, happily. She was think- 
rich per cents love paid. Yes, 


I—want to dispose of all those.’” 


Mademoiselle—— 





the wolf was driven off from her and from 
the two fellow-travellers. 
‘** Harry would be glad ; he would say 
She paused on the dark staircase, for 
had drawn back to 


someone, a vague figure 
let her pass 

Then he took off his hat, addressing her 
in rather faulty French. ‘‘ Could you tell 
me, mademoiselle, if a young English lady, 
Mademoiselle Christilly Raymond, lives in 
No. 70 or 71? I have the address in- 
correct.” 

She took a step upward, gaspingly. A 
little moan came from her lips. 
if one thinks 
—and 


How one can be deceived 
of the dead—as if they were near 
thinks of them as if—the veil were frayed 
and one could see through—and hear—hear 
—their voices ? 


‘*Comprenez-vous ? C’est une Anglaise. 
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‘Harry! Harry! Harry!” They borrowed Mere Besancon’s little 
She was shaking his arm. Her wild, glad lamp. 
laughter rang out, and up the dark stone The good lady accompanied them up- 
staircase. out to the cold March evening, stairs, and lent them chairs. She talked 
out to the sunset, dying over Paris volubly. She appealed to high heaven and 
Below. in the street, Paris raved and_ the saints Phey talked and talked: there 
roared was a world te tell and hear 
But one heart was in Paradise And just before he left for his hotel c 


“Not dead! Harry! Harry! Harry!” Christiily led him up to ‘* Hope’’ on the 
He took her in his arms, and his kisses’ wall She had not told him all Harry 


} stilled the wild, hysterical laughter must not know yet how the strings of the 

“My darling, no! I only knew to-day harp had all been broken, save one 

vou thought me dead. I was _ not “The harp is all restrung, Harry !’’ she 
killed It was poor Douglas. I—found said, her hands on his arm ** But I know 

if the gold I’m rich, Christilly, rich. I now how one can work and hope on—with 





could not find you You had left London, only one left I know its faint, faint music 
they thought for Paris, but knew no more T shall be able to hear it all my life—in all P 
I got your address just now from Learoyd the broken harps around 
! Oh, Christilly ! Little girl, I have found Perhaps he did not quite follow her. But 
i you at last he kissed the happy lips 
c 
‘ 








——E ee 


“*Harry! Harry! Harry!’ She was shaking his arm.” 

















Saleable Trifles 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS 


Author of ‘100 Useful Things,’’ Etc. 


’ | pew hall we make ?”’ is always the 
first question when a sale of work or 
lraw bazaar is on the tapis The 
problem n only be solved by the discovery 
of novel and pretty articles such as are use 
ful to1 y folk, if not essential to all, and 
vhich ¢ expensivesy put together in a 
hort : % Most people do their 
best to u D raps upon such occasions 
ind sev f the articles that we are de- 
ribing het re suitable for this reason, as 
will be hown later on Others cost but 
littl nd t are novel and attractive in 
their way Take for example the head- 
dress (N which is such as many an 
elderly |] y \ ild like to have if she did 
but reé tl sinall cost of time and 
trouble with which it may be made The 
nsider expense involved by always 
purchasing such articles in the shops ready 
P for wear, and having to send them to be 
leaned at rther expenditure when neces- 
iry, often prevents ladies from wearing 
hat is real great improvement to their 
ippearance when the time comes at which 
the hair thin and delicate 
Our model is as simple as it well can be, for 
it consists merely of a foundation cut in 
oval shape of net, lace, muslin, or indeed 
ny tl te 1 that happens to be con- 
’ I nt | indation of the cap is shown 
No. 2 1 it will be noticed that it is 
ry mu like a tart-dish doyley, being 
tically tl same in form Our model 
was mad f thin book muslin, but most 
pe le w nething yet more trans- 


better for hyht 
ry kind of 
edges of tl val in the criginal were merely 


fingering 
millinery, the 





turned over to the wrong side for a depth of 


a quarter of an inch. There is no fear that 


book muslin, net, or similar materials will 
ravel, so there is no necessity for any hem, 
which would but add clumsiness to the 


head dress 
The 
round 


has to be bordered all 
Any make will answer 
the purpose, but it is advisable not to 
choose anything that is at all thick ; indced, 
the finer it is the better. At the two sides 
of the oval it may as well be rather more full 
than it is at the ends, as the lace will form 
a sort of frilly cap and be very becoming at 
the top ot the head When the has 
thus to the foundation, the 
oval must be folded up into an inverted box- 
pleat, first from end to end, then from side 
to side. The box-pleats must be kept quite 
even and regular, and on the top of them 
must be placed a full bow of narrow ribbon 
or velvet The stitches which hold the box- 
pleats in place will also secure the bow. 


foundation 


with lace 


lace 


been sewn on 


Hence when the lace requires to be cleaned 
all that is necessary is to take off the bow. 
Then the whole thing is reduced to a flat piece 
of muslin once more, and can easily enough 
again in 
ribbon or velvet 


and a few 
Any colour of 
used for the 


fairly 


be cleaned made up 
minutes 
and 


often the 


may be bow by chang- 


ing the tints owner may 


get a series of apparently new caps. For 
travelling also these head-dresses are casy 
enough to pack and to pleat up when 


The better the lace in quality, 
the better look of 


required 
needless to say is the 
the whole thing 

The next trifle novelty, and 
a boon to any busy mother who 


We all 


IS quite a 
should be 
has a great deal of sewing to do. 
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No. 1.—-HEAD-DRESS FOR AN ELDERLY LADY. 


know what a fateful habit reels of cotton 
have of escaping when they are most 
wanted, but this is entirely obviated by 
the use of the reel-board which forms the 
subject of our third illustration. In most 
houses can be found a square board measur- 
ing about eight inches across, and if possible 
it should be five-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness. This should be rubbed down with 
sandpaper to get it as smooth as possible, 
so that there are no irregularities of any con- 
sequence in the surface 

The top or front of the board must be 
covered first with calico, or indeed with al- 
most any material of moderate thickness. 
It should then have an outer covering of 
cretonne, or printed sateen, that has a design 

I 

decidedly drawn flowers, the reason for 
The next re- 


upon it consisting of groups or clusters of 


which will be seen later on 
quirements are some long nails, those in the 
model measuring three inches in length 
These nails have to be driven completely 
through the board from back to front. The 
under side should be kept as flat as pos- 
sible sf that the heads ot tl Cc nails are as 
much on the same level as the board as they 


can be 

The object of choosing a suitable cretonne 
with groups of about six flowers in the bunch 
is that nail can be driven through each, 
which will make the effect all the better. 
The cretonne in the model was of a particu- 
larly good pattern for the purpose The 
reels are slipped over the nails and the 


cotton can either be drawn off without re- 
moving them, or they may be taken off on 


one condition, which is 
to the advantage of the 
owner of the board: 
namely, the reel must in- 
fallibly be replaced after 
using. A thimble may be 
kept over one of the nails, 
upon which only a small 
reel of cotton is slipped, 
and a pair of scissors may 
be placed on a third 

The worker will find 
that by putting the nails 
into the board irregularly, 
according to the pattern 
of the cover, she can all 
the better rermember in an 
instant where each par- 
ticular reel is to be found 

The whole thing can be arranged to hang 
up if required. On this principle also may 
be set long nails for holding twines of vary- 
ing colours, and a pair of scissors also must 
not be forgotten. The board intended for 
string must be much larger than one that is 
required for holding reels of cotton or slik. 

An ordinary round doyley of linen, or 
jean prettily embroidered in any style that 
the amateur pleases, will make an excellent 
needlebook (No. 4). The doyley must be 
lined with pale tinted sateen tacked well into 

















No. 2.—-SHAPE FOR HEAD-ORESS IN N 

























































] 


place 1 then the cdges are scalloped and 


buttonhok the two materials being 


j 
1 round, g 


cut away beyond the stitchery. The tack- 
ing thread are easily removed, but the 
more there are the more conveniently can 
the buttonholing be worked. The needle- 
book juires leaves of thin flannel or 
delaine, cither pinked or buttonholed round 
the edg These leaves should be smaller 
than is tl ircle which forms the cover of 
the book The leaves are sewn with a few 
light stit to the centre of the doyley, 
which is next folded in half. A row of 
ornamental stitchery is carried down the 
fold \ crisp little bow of ribbon decorates 
the back of the needlebook, and on the 
front ¢ ve have a pair of strings of the 
same 1 on with which to close the needle- 


book Penwipers, too, may be made much 











on the e principle, but many people 
will object to the white doyley owing to its 
facility { ecoming blotted with ink 

rl me sort of arrangement answers 
very wel a little case for holding fancy 
lace pi The materials employed should 
naturally her than those that are needed 
for a net wok, and a piece of fancy silk, 
such | seems the best of fabrics 
to for the purpose. The leaves must be 
extra y finished at the edges. 

| work about in their houses 
in the 1 I r are very wisely taking to 
- _ 

| 
J 
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A USEFUL NEEDLEBOOK, 


beeen 


No, 4. 





aprons again; indeed, in this respect they 
are copying their American friends, 
skirts are generally to be found thus pro- 
tected from strav threads and spots. The 
large apron to which we have grown accus- 


whose 


tomed, and which nearly covered the whole 
front of the 
peared, and has given place to one that does 
not measure, as a rule, more than eighteen 
and a half inches in depth and is about twenty 
It is some- 


dress, has practically disap- 


inches across in its widest part. 
times preferred when cut slightly full and 
put into a shaped band finished with long 
strings, and at other times it is sloped so 
well to the figure that it requires no pleats or 
gatherings at all, but sets quite smoothly 
and evenly 

These aprons, being still novel over here, 
are likely to become quickly bought up from 
those ladies who have them on their tables 
at sales of work. Added to which advan- 
tage is that of the many materials of which 
they are to be fashioned. The model in our 
fifth illustration, which was kindly supplied 
for use here by Mr. William Barnard, of 126, 
Edgware Road, London, was made merely of 
coarse brown linen, but it fitted the figure 





well and was finished all round the edges 
th rse Torchon lace which matched the 
n ex tiy in tint Some of the datintiest 
these re made of white silk, a 
terial that will stand washing much bet- 
ter than most people would imagine The 


designs upon these are extremely good, and 
lend themselves 


with loured silks and even narrow ribbons, 


admirably to working out 
which make n extremely smart affair ot a 


useful article Other and very dainty api 


require lace or sprigged muslin for then 


development nd when tastetully trimmed 
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Anything at all novel in the way of a bag 


is always useful and acceptable, and the 


boot and shoe holder shown in No. 6 is no 


exception to the 
materials may be « 
look pretty together 


fabri 


the lines in it served 
placing of the feather 


it into sections 


two bags lett open 


being jomed, as 1s 


which was extt 

















N ONE F THE NEW APR 
tl I ) the utilit n article 
t t te y olf dress 
t t t K¢ in old 
, f j 
Ii | prons en 
t t mbine it 
‘ , Phe 
pel but these 
t 1 1 ental 
than st for of ty the worl 
t | ther opel ( it \ kk be too 
| task nd the w t ild be un 





trary to custon Ww 
heading, but the tw 


rings, which hold 


to keep in it 


nd the hke, or we 


there yet another 
indeed, more than « 


to hold then 


general rule. Any two 
nployed for it that will 

In the model the outer- 
most part was composes 


of a striped linen 
opvenient because 


is a guide for the 
itch which divided 
The general plan is that of 


he top instead of 


ually the case The 


one bag slips 
exactly and 
neatly into the 
other, and rows 
of teather-stitch 


ec or perhay 
for ’ kate 
rl econd of 
THESE ( I 
will, of « rst 
l ! the tellow 
In the { 


ce here no « ed 

re provide ith 
by which they n 
he ends f1 l out 


I le free and 

Cl W \ re 
( ly sto Vay 
hoe or boot or 
ir there 1 pie 
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A BA 
I l in ma 
ki suitable for 
lett lls ccount 
tl t housekeeper 
ttled lace 
vill lways 
| tly vhere to 
| Tinted linen 
cret ted sat i 
that mite 
rial ) titable 
i ) le, it it 
1S rmend 
l tul work 
‘ l \ 
t! t i I lt 
\ { even I 
f ke it It 
+ ‘ ix 
t rker pl 
t t en tl | 
th | tty 
little t s ironed 
otf iterwards em 


No very thick 


y be n 


books 


rr cpu 


t 


ade 


containing 


) 


other 
work 
othet 


keep 
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material nor style of ornament should be 
employed for bags as these, for, 
being in double, there al- 
ready a considerable amount of substance 
in them. 

Another item that always sells quickly is a 
This 


such 


themselves 1S 


cover for a tea-cosy, as shown in No. 7. 
was made by a correspondent of the writer, 
and it possesses several points of novelty. 
It ornamented dainty little 
made of fancy braid by the worker herself, 


IS with bows 


and sewn down upon the linen background. 
The braid chosen for such a purpose should 


be that which is provided with a _ cord 
along the cdge by which it can be drawn 
up into any shape required. It is then 
sewn down in bow form upon the back- 


ground in such a way that it can readily 
be cut off and again restored to its place 
the 
cleaned 
The cover shown in our seventh illustra- 


when cosy cover has to be washed or 


tion is rather small in size, but it is easy 
enough to make a larger one, if desired. 
Some very dainty covers are not only 
trimmed round the edge with lace in the 


stvle of but they 
made in two sections that they can be laced 
together with coloured ribbons, which when 


ours are apparently so 


tied in a smart bow at the top, or rather 
towards one side of the cosy, give an ex- 
cellent and dressy etfect to what is really 


an exceedingly simple trifle. 




















No. 7.-A NOVEL COVER FOR A TEA-COSY. 
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How to Keep Young and Healthy 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


i I t ting to reflect uy 


On the fact 


aay has 
hale and 


mecasures 
of surgical 
Preventive 


he relation 


instruct 

ealth, has 
us Ievers 

rate irom 
per cent 
of lite 


ve re in 
t Every 
wishes to 

and to 

in mind 

r seventy 
tural,”’ in 
il senile 


revented 


but the 





sible for the gouty and rheumatic maladies 
which cripple the body and hasten the 

ing of old age Healthy outdoor exet 
cise is the foe of dyspepsia, and one of the 
I leans of getting rid of toxins and waste 
matters from the body Mental activity is 
the best preventive of boredom, ennui, and 
* nerves of the many varieties of nervous 
ailments which specially attlict the middl 


iged of the well-to-do classes of the com 


To Lengthen Life 
To lengthen life we must assuredly keep 
occupied Statistics prove that the death 


rate of those who are in active work is 


lower than amongst those who are not 
r ed in any re | upation rhe 
healthiest occupati t! e which entail 


< upations, that it ( spendl the 
reater part of the t of doors, but if 
those who are cor { ke la sé tary 
lite re careful t ¢ ( lat yt ds 
of exercise in the f it will far to 
‘ re 1 healtl l life As life 
f on, people ar t to exercise k than 
is advisable for | it ns \ daily 
walk of from one to three hours is essential 
It may be divided into two parts, morning 
and afternoon or ever! depending upon 


the time of year | Importance of 
thing | 











Tl 1 effects of these apparently simple 
measures are very great Lungs, heart, and 
other organs are benetited by the oxygen 
taker by the blood and the muscular 
cx brought about by the movement 
of the t and body generally. Stooping 
is counte ted, and various muscles of the 
spine al shoulders are brought into healthy 
, actio1 . preventing stiffness and wasting 
fror lise By increasing the power of 


isting lisease by such methods’ one 
can help to prolong life 

In the me way due attention to dietetics 

t b ive Simple, nourishing, easily 


ls, the avoidance of excess —in 

leration in eating and drinking 
l portant The 
vitably succumbs 


man who over-eats 


to chron 


ill-healt r organic disease at a time when 
] ¢ in the prime of life and vigour. 
Unhealthy livers are but the result of over- 
eatit I over-drinking ; temperance is 
one of the ingredients of the elixir of youth. 

Chills, whether contracted in summer or 


t 
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winter, again, are antecedent to many diseases 
which may prove fatal in those whose vitality 
is below par. Although chill from damp, 
cold winds, draughts, etc., will not in itself 
produce bronchitis, and other 
infective responsible 
for so many deaths amongst elderly people, 


influenza, 


ailments, which are 


it ‘“ predisposes ’’ to all such diseases by 
A person who is “ chilled”’ 
is liable to infection, and all old people 
should be protected from the ill effects of 
damp and chill for that reason. Woollen 
clothing next to the skin, a daily sponge 
bath to make the skin healthy and resistant 
to cold, proper diet are the 
best methods of Strong 
foot-gear 


lowering vitality. 


and exercise, 
chill. 


a habit of changing damp 
clothes at the earliest possible opportunity, 


avoiding 
and 
come under the same heading. To practise 
such me 


isures 


some knowledge of hygiene 
is almost necessary, and there is no doubt 
that we should be 


lived race if 


a healthier and a longer- 


hygiene were a compulsory 


subject in the education of the young. 


t 


The Art of Making Short Pastry 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


i hae rt of pastryv-making 1s one that 
b tudied and = thoroughly 


t l every woman, but especially 
ntemplate taking upon 

t t important duties of a 
It 1 i ulinary art which 

t te part from any other branch 
of 1 the young wife who can 


i dainty and wholesome 


lish of which pastry forms 


( ( i talent which 
) ke ised 
\ ent kinds of pastry 
Various uses nd a full 
t ll would till a good 


I have heard to the 
t t t a short crust, well 
ingredients, and carefully 
| 1 nourisl 








may assist the inexperienced cook to 


the desired 


gain 
end : 

flour the best 
quality and absolutely dry. Damp, lumpy 
flour spoil the lightly 
handled pastry, and if it feels at all damp 
when the back of the hand is laid on it take 
the required quantity from the flour-bin, 
spread it on a large dish, and let it stand in 


1. The used must be of 


will surely most 


a warm place for half an hour. Pass the 


flour through a sieve before using It. 
better than salt If 


place it in a 


Fresh butter is 
the butter lo 
of mushn and squeeze it well to extract the 


ks watery piece 
moisture 

If lard is used, ascertain that it is per 

1¢ tly 

1. Clarified 


be substituted fo1 
} 


sweet 
lripping, preferably beef, can 
lard or butter; but it 


must be used sparingly, or it will spoil the 
flavour of the pastry 


<. Extreme cleanliness of all utensils is 
essential Should it 
the pastry-board or 


of the kitchen fire. 


be necessary to scrub 
rolling-pin before use, 


dry them in front 
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( iy } the ingredients should into a saucepan and let it boil for a few 
the wms of the hands—are minutes over a slow fire Phen let it stand 
thet t iccess, as is also a light till a little cool, and strain it through a 
xt of the past piece of fine muslin into a jar 
\ b has great advantages 


board, and if it is possible A Short Pastry made with Dripping 
to make t try in a room other than the One pound of flour, 10 02. of « larified drip 


kitcher I h the better ping, a pinch of salt bout } pint of cold ' 


wate! Rub the drippin into the flour 

A Good Short Pastry for Family Use very thoroughly, add the ult, and then the 

I vel pound of flour allow } lb. of water by degrees Roll out three times 

i butter, } lb. of lard, a teaspoontul of baking when it will be ready for use [his is a good 


fcastor sugar, andalittlevery recipe for a meat-pie crust 


ter Put the flour into a deep earth- rhere are several different ways of making 
enware | nd thoroughly mix in the short crust for tarts, et ind if one is not 
baking 1 r and sugar Next take the successful with the result of one recipe 
lard and butter; break or cut them into small another can be tried 
piect nd rub them lightly, using the tips 
of the f nlv. into the flour, until it Short Pastry made with Milk 
b I ce fine breadcrumb Make a To every pound of flour allow 2 oz. ol 
hole in the centre; take a ju f ice-cold castor sugar, a pinch of It oz. of butter, 


ter 1 left hand and a knife in the and about 4 pint of boiling milk Work 


rignt; | I little water into the flour the butter into the flou dd the su r and 
x q kly with the knife, adding more salt. make a hole in the centre, and pour in 
ter n small quantities) from time to the boiling milk. Mix qui kly and roll 


tir I 1 t warn beginners not to hold 
Suet Crust for Tarts 


the jug r the basin whilst mixing, for 
the movement of the body sometimes causes fo every pound of flour allow 6 oz. of 
tl vat t plash over the sides of the jug finely chopped beet uct, } pint of water, 
t t ruined. Short crust should 2 oz. sugar, and a pu { salt Kub the 
t be t I t; only sufficient water to suet into the flour ld the ult, sugar, and 
ke I tiff dough is required. It is water, and roll out usual 
t rive an exact measurement 
be u flout bsorb more readily than A Simple Pastry for Meat-Pies 
the t for the above quantities rather One and a quarter pounds of flour, } Ib. of 
t! nt should suffice Lift the ball butter, a good } pint of water, a pinch of 
of past ut f the basin and place it on salt Mix the salt with the flour, and rub F 
board Knead it delicately in the butte Add the water and roll the 


for i ite then take a well-floured pastry two o1 three time Pastry for meat- 


rolling-] nd lightly but firmly roll out pies should be 4 inch thick and the pieces 
t past ld and repeat the process, 1n left over can be cut into leaves and orna- 


t time fhe last time the pastry ments to decorate the pi Do not forget 
thick Make the tarts and that it is most essential to make a hole in 


put th tot ven juickly as possible the crust of a meat-pi Phe pastry looks 
much better when brushed over with the 
To Clarify Dripping beaten volk of an « rl is done before 

Put t ripping into a basin and pour the pie is put into the oven tot the first time ‘ 
b t er it Keep stirring to wash Short pastry hould be baked in a medium 
t ti Let it stand till cold oven and allowed to cool in a warm place 


ittom ol 


























A Prayer 


i. make 4 life a hymn of pra 
] j 1 t ich year a 


Light and Shade 
lestinies compel some 


gga ‘ 


present 


kne just aS mountains cast a 
shadow If life were never to go to a higher 
tage l ys to stay on the present level 
A t | le t ee everything clearly 
ind t everythir pertectly even 
now ( ve not believe that Divine Love 
is alway g to us, ‘As your Friend 
Who know hat you are going to need, I 
want t through tl rkness "’ ? 
Troubl lal I ( ire simply 


destinies 


» wash our eyes that 


<Se 
The Surprise of Life 


“o eal irprise of life alw comes in 
hat 


th h nearest to us; how we have 


fone tal t eek that 


by our t t Men live best 








and longest are apt to ic, as the result 


mviction that life 


is not only richer but si r than it seemed 
to them at first Men go to vast labour 
secking after peace and happiness It seems 
to them as if it were f iy from them 
as if they ist go throu vast and strange 
regions to get it. They t pile up wealth 
they must see every possible danger of mi 

hap guarded against, before they in have 
peace Upon how many en has it cor 

with a strange surprise that peace could come 


to rich or poor only witl 
that 
it the 


life !—PuHittieps Brooks 
<fe 


Your Highest Moments 
T seems to me 
noble life lke this: Count 


ents your trucst n 


ntentment, and 
they might as well 1 e been content 


very beginning it the very end of 


for a 


always your 


there is no maxim 


highest mon ments 7 
heve that in the time when you were the 
greatest and most spiritual 
then you were your truest self Think of 


the noblest moment that you ever passed, 


of the time when, lifted up to the heights of 
glory, or bowed down to the depths of sorrow 
every }« Cl th t \ l you WwW lled 


and vastly higher still, if only the power of 
the Christ can occupy you and fill your life 
all the time J HIN WESLEY 








How to Begin the Day 
day's 


| BEGIN y 
perhal vearied 


work 


po rhaps 


some 





BRSIDE 


annoyed 


THI 


mornings, 


by 


small 


be a 


annoy 


trifles 
they 


ny 
more 
1 tield 
le lose 
4 
1 ot 
t 

7 
theu 


Iti t { trifiles which seem too 
to brit t principles to bear upon them 
But not think there would 
ti t in the petty 

’ nd in the 1] 
t I rmatever textul 
me « posed 
} task ith 
llet T ( 
) Do you n think 
t in our hearts 
t 1 we e too 
t It 1 the iran 
t t fights f us into tl 
struggles of « 
\ m | tory 
] sion 
ireer ; 1 if 
fight t tual int 
Tae id dl 
t t it is availabl 
kl nd there rr 
t t! i tl it 
f M ( t 
t! t t Hi ( 
ly, b 
t | t t e down 
I t 
‘ t ! { 
; tat 
+ 4 t! 
t hel i God 
Al T 
<jo 
‘| *HI God's Fatl l 
{ lest, but al 
tot pr 
t i f the Fatl 
1 it le 
t ket 
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be dismayed at the 
to be omitted 


They are not 
If we look up God Himscelf 
With the eye on 


rests.”’ 


will beat the time for us 


Him, we shall strike the next note full and 
cleat RUSKIN 
wo 

+ noe know people who go on over hard 

roads with amazing serenity Life is 
full of bitterness for them, but all the bitter 
experience is somehow sweetened. Even in 
the face of the direst of ills, they are com- 
posed and confident Hlow do they do it ? 
What is the secret of it? The secret of it 


is that by faith they see God ; as they go, 
they walk with God, holding the hand of 
(,0d GEORGE HOBGES 


se 
The Narrow Way 


aon ay is narrow 
1 fi it 


/ ld wist Wide as ho are the, 
li a la j uth ll guid 
What ales nari be the 1 
Mary M. CurRRIER 


Shut In 
| N one of the famous 1 
ther 1 retired 


e shops of Brussels 


re re certain rooms devoted 


to the spinning of the finest and most delicate 
lace pat rl rooms are altogether 
darkened ve for the light from one very 
s ll wit v fall directly upon the pat- 
tern Phere is only one spinner in the room, 

nd he sits r t narrow stream of light 
fall n t thre that he is weaving 

Zi \ e told by yout lide, ‘do 
\ ‘ ré r cl est product Lace 1s 


lwavs more delicately and beautifully 
n 1 the worker himself is in tl 
dark, and only 1 pattern is in the light 
Does not the same beautiful and mysteriou 


result appear in work of any kind, when sut 


round ( ‘ el the toler to tix 
] ttent lely upon the task in hand 
t t hich falls the concentrated 
light WW } oul finds itself shut 
in by di pointments, trials, bereavements 
discipline or physical limitations, to its 
the one thing it is 

















A New Competition for “Quiver” Readers 
By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: A Splendid Sewing Machine 


Six Prizes of 


“Thermos” 


Flasks 


Twelve Handsome Book Prizes 


pleasure in repeating 
made last month 
mpetition for the readers of 

Previous competitions we 
recent years—the Bazaar 
n two vears ago, and the Album 
yeal were attended 


| HAVE much 
the announcement 
of a New ( 
THE Qu! 

have held in 
Competiti 


Competition — last 


with such success that I have no doubt 
that my readers will take up this new 

mpetition with as great a zest 

As will be noticed at the head of this 
rticle, valuable prizes are awarded, but 
the central idea in these competitions 1s 
that every eader who c mpetes shall 
have the pleasure of knowing that her 
efforts wasted, even though she 


fails to secure a prize, as every entry means 
1 other hearts and lives. 
As all my readers by this know, 


vy ana re 7 


Lim 


ie Le Loving Hearts has been 
li the purpose iffording 


charities. Thousands ot 


le sent the entrance tee 
One Shilling, and have the satisfaction 
k that this sum is divided 
t ten charities doing good work in 
the h country. 
Now ir el { ire to be extended to 
the foreign fi Our new competition 1s 
dressed dolls lor use among musslons 
in 
The Dolls to Send 
It is important to remember the hints 
| vi £34 nth as to the kind of dolls 
that a pl rhe Th principal things 
to note are these: (1) All the dolls should 
ed or dark-headed: light hai 
des} { m Oriental countries. (2) 
hey id not have white dresses: 
| t the colour of mourning and 
e ba f lowhood in India. (3) 
They should not be made of wax, for wax 


(4) They 
Blas k-fac 4 d 


condi- 


put ina 


tions of the competition, but simply as 
guides, so that our gifts will be properly 
appreciated in the countries to which 
they go. 


A Splendid Sewing Machine Offered 


The first prize in this competition is 
one of Frister and Rossmann's magnifi- 
cent vibrating shuttle, hand-and-treadle 
sewing machines. The machine is encased 
in a drawing-room cabinet with six 
drawers, with two massive panel doors, 
and the cost 1s {10 2s. 6d 


The 


machine 


itself is of the very finest type now pro- 
duced, and in addition the cabinet will 
be an ornament to any room. <A com- 


plete set of attachments, with instruction 


book, etc., is sent with the machine. 


Six “ Thermos” Flasks 
In addition to this first prize, six 
“Thermos ”’ flasks will be awarded; and 
for those next in order of merit twelve 
handsome volumes will be sent. Thus there 
will be nineteen prizes im all. 


Disposal of the Dolls 
The 


dolls sent in for this competition 


will be divided among the principal 
missionary societies of Great Britain. 
One half will be sent to the Church 
Missionary Society, and the remaindet 


divided between the London, Baptist, 
Wesleyan, Presbyterian missionary 
ties, etc. If readers desire their work 
to go to any particular society, they may 


to that effect. 


Ocle- 


3 
add a note 


Conditions of the Competition 
idea of the 
encourage the ingenuity an 
competitors. In order that there hall 
be no unfair advantage, I have decided 
to restrict the cost of the doll and the 


The 


competition Is to 
1 taste of the 


materials used upon it to One Shilling. I 
am relying upon my re iders’ honour to 
observe this condition t 











ibers of the League of Loving 
Hearts may take part in this competition, 


Only men 


but anyone joining the League at once is 
cligible \ coupon will be found among 


the advertisement pages, which should be 


filled in and sent with One Shilling to the 
Editor, THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. More than one doll may 
e sent in by one competitor. The last 
ite for receiving the dolls will be January 
Ist, IQ] There is no restriction of 
nol locality, nor of sex. All who 
join the League are free to enter. 
A Prized Possession 

Those intending to enter the competi- 
tion will derive considerable help trom 
in article which appeared in THE QUIVER 
for April on * Doll Dressing for Zenana 
Mission 

| quote a few paragraphs from that 

ticle to show the usefulness of the task 
I am si my readers : 

The lls are highly prized, and there- 
fore are worth dressing well. Many a 
little English girl smashes her doll very 
quickly, but the Hindoo girls and women 
regard their dolls as treasures rather than 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, St 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 
CHURCH 


SALVATION 


Miss AGNES 
Tur Oueen’s Hospital 
LonpON City MISSION, 3 


OrrPuHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR 
Savoy Street, W.4 
British Home AND HospiTAl 
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playthings, and take the greatest care of 
them, so that after many years of proud 
possession they are as fresh and pretty 
as at first. 

“Women? Yes, even the Hindoo 
women love to have dolls, for their life 
is so different from that of an English- 
woman, so monotonous and often un- 
speakably dull and sad, that anything 
that brings a gleam of brightness is 
welcome. 

“ And to the younger Hindoos—to the 
poor little child bride, taken away from 
school, home, and friends, shut up in a 
dreary zenana when ten or twelve years 
of age, or even earlier, practically a 
prisoner for the rest of her life—no out- 
going and little incoming—a doll must 
indeed be a boon! No wonder the mis- 
sionaries to have a good 
supply !” 

I hope that readers all over the world 
will decide to enter for this competition. 
The first step is to join the League of 
Loving Hearts, if you have not already 
done so. The entrance fee is One Shilling, 
which, let me repeat, is divided among the 
following ten societies :— 


are SO eager 


pney Causeway, E. 


Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


ARMY, 55, Bryanston Street, WwW, 
ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Werston’s Work, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 
FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 
Bridewell Place, E.C. 
Cheapside, E.C, 


PROVIDING 


Homes FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapside, E.C, 
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A Complete Story 
By GLADYS M. SMITH 
i gg Y LESTER w walking home *T've been tearing after you since Giles 
A slow! through the cornfield She told me you came this way,”’ he said, “* and 
] l buncl : 4 rict poppi in her hand it's awfully hot CriVve that basket ind 
their r vividly brightening her white do let's rest on this stile a moment 
linen d So they sat down Nancy played idly 
Her t brown eyes were very thought with her crimson ft while a. slight 
l 1 the labourers with merely hadow crept over Cecil merry, b h 
\ ting instead of ils y in hace 
tter N ‘ thi It will be awfully jolly going to-morrow 
hter SI lived het won't it he said at length 
t t l quict = littl Windford Ye aul Nas ly ; nd ther 
t houses of 1 rt ec wer she went on But it will seem sti to 
t Vicarag 1 the Manor vhen you are gon 
Les] Cecil Mainw x lived at the Phat is just what I w iyving to Leslie 
Mar . nd Cecil | een play last night replied Cecil, quick! But ‘ 
lows t live ww ul not be gone more than two \ 
I M rs had lost both father and = N 
t r after Lesl ! attained “Two years! Such t deal may | 
t Cecil w thre younger pr 1 that time Per ind Nancy 
t 1 the brothe were devoted = laughed gaily perh we shall all thi 
t be married by ther 
| t finished | e at Cam No. fear muttered Cecil und h 
HH 1 Cecil h ed to shut breath ; and he see lost in thought tor 
t M | go i time some moments—th ts which he did not 
¥ \ iy to t t t Vicarage impart to Nancy The evening betore ‘ 
t I that t we the brotl ] been sitting in the lovely 
tarting xt dl M I rdens, Cecil had told Leshe that 
H t will seem without tl ! he did not wish to leave England until he 
herself “ Father 1 I had told Nancy of his 1 for hei 
i uu won't think 1 unkind, old man 








but you and 1 
young 
marry while we are gone, but one can never 


e? And you are both so 
I do not suppose she will wish to 


tell what may happen. If you can make 
up your mind to it, I should wait until we 
come back again. Have I set you too hard 
a task, old boy ?”’ for Cecil’s face was full 


of a bitter disappointment. ‘I only want 


you to be fair to yourself and to dear little 
Nancy 
And Cecil had muttered, “‘ All right, Leslie ; 


best 
d disappeared into the house. 


you know and I see what you mean.” 


Then he h 


Now he took some of the poppies from 
Nancy, and said gently, “I am going to 
take these away with me.” 

‘They will make your head ache, Cecil,”’ 
she said teasingly 

No, the 


y won't, Nancy ; they will make 
me think of home, 


cornfields, sunshine, 


In THE MELLOW AUTUMNTIDE 
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little seaside town in the heart of Poppy- 
land. 

It was a great grief to Nancy, but Mr. 
Lester spoke cheerfully of coming back after 
a good rest should have re-established his 
health. But it was not to be. Before the 
spring was over Nancy was an orphan. 

The evening before they had left Wind- 
ford she had lingered long by the stile in 
the cornfield, where she had so often talked 
with Cecil. Old Giles, the village oracle, 
had discovered her there, her brown eyes 
filled with tears and her sweet face pitifully 
sad. 

‘“‘’Tis sad to be going, Miss Nancy dear,” 
said the old man tenderly ; ‘ but it will be 
gay coming back again. Bless your dear 
heart! ‘tis old Giles will you 
when you come as a bride to the Manor.” 


welcome 





harvest nd you,"’ 
he said; and the 
strange  wistfulness 
in his \ e found 
an echo in Nancy's 
heart 

Wi t go back 
t te ( | sh 
said ftly Then 
she went on “¥ 
wonder if you will 
be as glad to com 
home ; I shall be 
to wel e you 

i] 

Be ANGES did 

lee ‘ to 
Wind lur the 
two yj that t 
M \ 
wa At t end 

t t ist 

whe t h t 
\ gathered 

M I tel W 
| l rive 1 
} . thi 1) 
l- heal So he 
vl N ft tl 
Vi we went 
t A Mai 














‘“*Oh, Nancy, come home with me!’ "py 
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Oh, Gil I shall never come back 

sobbed Nancy “IT was so happy a year 

ag now everything is changed. ‘Tis 


the 
feel as 


rntield, even 


the same 


the same; but oh! I 


popptes are 
though I 
were someone else “ad 

Twas two years at the most they were 
** Master 


Duncan "’ 


going for,’’ went on the old man 
Leslie told m« 
the Mainw 
keep to it He 
all welcome the young masters home again 
And the first question Master Cecil will ask 
when he 
Miss Nancy what it 
smiled through het 


will say 


so himself, and 


steward —“ says they will 


rings 


manages well, but we shall 


finds you gone—can you guess It 
will be ? Nancy 
tears and shook her 
went on the old man 
Miss Nancy ?’ So tell 


going dear, or 


Giles. where be 
me where you are muissie 
twill be a sad day for the young master.’ 


And Nancy said softly to Giles, ‘* You can 


tell him we are gone to Norfolk, to Thornton- 
on-Sea And, oh! Giles, tell him I hated 
leaving home.” 
* * * * * 

It was harvest-time again, and Miss Lester 

oticed that Nancy's eyes would look wist- 
fully over the cornfields, and again and 
again she came back from her walks with 
her hands full of scarlet poppies. Miss 


Lester submitted to having her drawing- 
room vases filled with them 


Nancy why she was so fond of the languor- 


but she asked 


elling flowers 
I love them, auntie dear 
‘because they 


Ous-SI 
said Nancy 
me think 


penitently make 


of home and the cornfields there. I won't 
bring any more indoors.”’ 
It was a very sad time for Nancy. She 


d her father at every turn, and longed 


I Iss¢ 
for him with an intense pain which made 
the days seem endles 


She longed, too, for Windford, and she 


ind herself wondering if the Manor 


oiten ft 
were still shut up, or whether Leshe and 
Cecil had returned. Then she muld smile 


sadli he thought of Giles and his quaint 
sper 

Harvest was late that year. One after 
noon early in October, Nancy was walking 
down to the sea through the fields. She 
found the familiar ‘ click-clack’’ of the 
cutter and the gay song of the reapers as 
the thered the sheaves together almost 


she 


When 








QUIVER 


reached the beach, the merry b nds of 
holiday-makers looked sympathetically at 
the girl 


There was a tiny esplanade, and Nancy sat 


swecet-faced who looked so sad 


down there and opened her book. 


Just at that moment Leslie and Cecil 
Mainwaring—who had arrived at Windford 
just a week before, and had only waited to 


arrange things there before 
Thornton 
Lester's 


coming on to 
into Miss 
noticed the 


vases, and said to 


ushered 
Cecil 


were being 
drawing-room 
drooping poppies in the 
‘Dear little girl! I 
is so fond of poppies and harvest-time.” 

Then Miss Lester came in, and, after talk 
sent the brothers 
Nancy ‘She is 
sure to come back through the cornfields 
she said : ‘Nam 4 

And it was in the fields they met her 

** Poor little girl ! * Poor 
little Nancy!’ 

But Cecil said nothing, for Nancy 
a little cry of delight and hastened to them 
Then her 
good of you to come! 
father spoke of you to the last.” 

“Windford is not 
without you and M1: 
gently. Then he 
something to say to y 


Leshe know why she 


ing for a few minutes, she 
down to the sea to meet 


loves the harvest 


said Leshe 


fave 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Oh, how 
she said * Dear 
like the same _ place 
Lester,’’ said Leslie 
went on: “Cecil has 
nu Nance Y > I am 
going down to the sea And with a smilk 
he left them 

** Nancy !” Then he 
the girl’s hands in his. ‘Oh, Nancy, come 
home with me!” It was enough 


said Cecil Clasped 


‘Oh, Cecil, I have wanted you most 
dreadfully ever since you went away,” she 
cried, ‘“ but I did not know you wanted 
me.”’ 

Then, there in the cornfield, they plighted 
their troth 

Later, in the evening, they passed under 
the open window olf room where a girl 
was singing 

“Listen !"’ said Cecil “That must be 


Nancy 
For these were the 


our song, 
words they heard: 


“Joy has returned, and f ness is over, 
(gone are the shadows, t ist and the rain 
Here in the cornhelds I 1 yreet thee 
Here ’mid the corn and the poppies aga 
Gone are the bright days spr t so t ' 
(Golden and russet t aves § w the way 


Love is our own, dear, whate’er may betice 


Autumintide skies are as cloudless as Ma 
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Programme for the New Volume 
| MUST at the outset explain that this 
is t last number of the present volume 


It has be found inconvenient to commence 
the new volume with the Christmas Number 
‘ i been the custom for some years, and 

so it been decided to end the old volume 
in October and start the new with the 
November issue 

I |} had our new volume in mind for 
a ible time past, and have spared 
10 to secure a programme which 
shall be thoroughly interesting, varied, 
ind I il 

In t first place, I have much pleasure 
in announcing that Annie S. Swan is writing 
the serial story An article in this issue 
ill my readers some idea as to the 
lines t fted author 1s going upon, and 
having read the story, I have no hesitation 
in sa that, in my opinion, it is the finest 
that Annie $S. Swan has written. 


<je 
Short Stories 


1 particularly 


| HAVE been pi ; anxious to obtain 
short stories of highest 


merit and at the 


! same time as varied as possible, and I am 
lea to be able to announce that I have 
Ip of such well-known writers 


Harold Begbie F M. White 


ill pbell Davidson, Evelyn Everett 
(,recn \. B Cooper, Edward Cecil, L. G 
Mober! Mary Bradford Whiting, Ethel 
FF. He le, C. Kennett Burrow, and others. 


se 
7 The Outlook on the Future 
| HAVE been able to secure the co-operation 
of fin r six distinguished writers on a short 


ticles dealing with ‘‘ The Outlook 


n t Future Mrs. Creighton, widow of 
the late Bishop of London, 1s writing an 
article n ‘The Future of Family Life.” 
Sir Ar v Fraser, who has just returned 
fr I having resigned his position 


Bengal, will 


nt-Crovernor ot 
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contribute an article on ‘ The Future of 
Missions.”” From the high position he has 


held, and his contact with missions from 
the outside, Sir Andrew Fraser’s article 
should be particularly valuable. Lady St. 


Helier, 

THE QUIVER, is to write on “ The 

thropy of the Future,”’ whilst ‘‘ The Future 

of the Race ’’ will be dealt with by Mr. A. C. 

Benson, M.A., the distinguished author of 
The Upton Letters,” ete. 


<jeo 
Looking Backward 


HAT wonderful reminiscences our lead- 
ing public men must have after years 
ot service ! I am pleased to be able to an 
that I have arranged for a series of 
entitled ‘‘ Looking Backward,” to 


who has previously contributed to 
Philan- 


nounce 
articles 


which the contributors will be the Bishop 
of Durham, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
the Rev. F. W. Macdonald, the Rev. W. Hay 


and others. 


sje 


M. H. Aitken, M.A 


Special Articles 
MONGST the special articles to appear in 
early issues I might mention ‘* The Fes- 
tival of the Heart,’’ by the Bishop of Ripon ; 
The Religion of a Middle-Aged Man,” by 
the Kev. J. H. Shakespeare, M.A. ; “ Problems 
of Praver,”’ by Dr. Horton; ‘‘The Social 
Work of the Church of Scotland,’”’ by the 
Rev. D. Macmillan, D.D ‘The Traveller's 
Psalm,”’ by Canon Vaughan; and “The 
of Village Life,”’ by the Rev. P. H. 


sje 
Kingdom of Womanhood 


Romance 
Ditchfield 


W' YMAN’S interests and home life will 
continue to have a very prominent 
place in THe Quiver. I am starting next 


month a brief, pointed, practical 
talks to women on their work, mission, and 
influence, under the title ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
Womanhood.” The first of these papers is 


series ol 














Open Letters on Life 


JEN tart the first of 
re ) lett I 


\ 
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Very | t 
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sje 
For Sunday School 
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Boys’ 


Tt. 
1 


and Girls’ Pages 


iT 


THE QUIVER 


Illustrated Articles 


ghee soljeie> now that I hav nly mentioned 
i few of the 1tems In our programme. 
I have not space here to give full list, but 
1ust mention the illustrated = artic on 
sucl ubject | Mim of Nature 
* Bible Bear t \1 \ Walk 
Round the Wall { | isalel *Openn 
in A l " & BB I wo ¢ 
bib tii Childl t 
sje 
, 
My Readers’ Part 
bea reniapent suid suffi t to show that 
+ ‘ | + ’ il | ntl ) | | 1 l 
+4 ware the be 
) l fteel that | t ‘ 
rT ; | 1 7 (>) 
I nd | t tl 
t ial t Is f ) tion I 
| ( | { therelore 
y that t thse 
t ! uld ‘ 
‘ vy int { 
their tri | M | r support 


se 
“The Light of the World” 


] t cre ve been 


PA ‘se many request pea Lor 


e hb t| il es 
() ay t t ted 
tist { tain 
t 
t | Lol l 
) t \l ( ( la 
| c | | t ether with 
‘ tur ill be 
t t tree to a wit 1 the 


<je 
A Recommendation 


HAVE been able to 1 advance copy 
‘ (a l hor © tot 1 

















CONVERSATION CORNER 


portraits of the leading choir trainers in this 
country Dr. Woods Hutchinson expounds 
1 me nd amusing philosophy of dress 
under the title of ‘‘ Clothes and the Woman,” 
nd i article entitled ‘‘ Before the 
Registrar ’’ some intensely human scenes 
from life in a London registry office are 
depicte An account of the work of Mr 
Frank Calderon, the well-known animal 
painter, will be found specially attractive 
by all those interested in things artistic. 


sje 
Good Conduct Medals 
| HAVE much pleasure in awarding THE 
Oun Good Conduct Medals to two of 
in the Reedham Orphanage 


the scholars 
The B s Prize has been awarded to Er 
Miller Greaves, and the Girl’s to Edith 
Gral 

Mr. H. E. Clarke, B.A., reports: ‘ TH! 


Our Medal for Good Conduct was awarded 








by ft ous vote of the school, to 
Eri Miller Greaves, because of sterling 
qualit ich have won the confidence and 
estecr f all who have come into contact 
with hu He has passed through the year 
wit the loss of a single mark That of 
itsel have won the approbation of his 
te t necessarily that of the boys 
What yppealed to them 1s his generous 
natu able character, his manliness 
He i th | fellows in every phase of 
thei | life \ many-sided personality, 
| 
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EDITH GRAHAM, QUIVER” 


MEDALLIST 


GOOD CONDUCT 


he is to be found wherever good is to be got 
or given. He is on the point of leaving us 
for a City office.’ 


sSe 
Courage and Endurance 
M's C. CLEMENTS, the Head Mistress 
of the 


Reedham Orphanage, states 


that ‘‘ Edith Graham, aged twelve years, 
has been one of the Reedham family 
since she was four, and has always been 
loved for her sweetness of disposition. 
Two years ago she met with an accident 
which deprived her of the use of her 
right hand, and her courage and patience 


during the consequent illness and the 
necessary operations were really remarkable. 
When sufficiently recovered to take her place 
in the school again, she set herself to do 
with her left hand, and the partial use of 
the right, all that her fellow scholars with the 
full use of both hands could acc omplish, and 
her writing, drawing, and needlework are 
now quite equal to that of the other girls, 
while she sweeps, dusts, and attends to her 
household duties quite as well as they do. 
She THe Quiver Prize for the 
patient, courageous endurance 
perseverance she has set 


deserves 
example of 
and unflagging 
before her companions.’ 


the Aaihor 
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portraits of the leading choir trainers in this 
country ; Dr. Woods Hutchinson expounds 
a new and amusing philosophy of dress 
under the title of ‘‘ Clothes and the Woman,” 
and in an article entitled ‘ Before the 
Regist some intensely human scenes 
from life in a London registry office are 
depicted An account of the work of Mr 
Frank Calderon, the well-known animal 
painter, will be found specially attractive 
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the scholars in the Reedham Orphanage 
The 1 Prize has been awarded to Eri 
Miller Greaves, and the Girl’s to Edith 
Gral 

Mr. H. E. Clarke, B.A., reports: ‘ TH 
Or Me l for Good Conduct was awarded 


by the nanimous vote of the school, to 
Er Mill Greaves, because of sterling 
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estce! i ll who have come into contact 
witl I He has passed through the year 
wit! t the loss of a single mark That of 
itseli l have won the approbation of his 
te he not necessarily that of the boys 
What pealed to them is his generous 
nature lovable character, his manliness 


He 1 I th his fellows in every phase of 
A many-sided personality, 
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EDITH GRAHAM, QUIVER” GOOD CONDUCT 


MEDALLIST 
he is to be found wherever good is to be got 
or given. He is on the point of leaving us 
for a City office.”’ 


sSe 


Courage and Endurance 
CLEMENTS, the Head Mistress 


M's; he 


Reedham Orphanage, states 
that ‘‘ Edith Graham, aged twelve years, 
has been one of the Reedham family 


since she was four, and has always been 


loved for her sweetness of disposition. 


Two years ago she met with an accident 
which deprived her of the use of her 
right hand, and her courage and patience 


during the consequent illness and the 
necessary operations were really remarkable. 
When sufficiently recovered to take her place 
in the school again, she set herself to do 
with her left hand, and the partial use of 
the right, all that her fellow scholars with the 
full use of both hands could accomplish, and 
her writing, drawing, and needlework are 
now quite equal to that of the other girls, 
while she sweeps, dusts, and attends to her 
household duties quite as well as they do. 

Tue QOviver Prize for the 
patient, courageous endurance 
perseverance has set 


She deserves 
example of 
and unflagging 
before her companions 


she 


anne, 





The Story of Autumn 


By EMILY HUNTLEY 


little farthe 


It is the 





Boy .? 
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yellow apples 


acorns hay are mellow- 
comme! ing under the 
to send down trees, and red 
roots into tl heaps which 
soft earth, but will be gath- 
the beeches ered into 
are in all tl sacks and 
glory of crushed to 
and make the 
ind = =b cider which 
and will refresh 
Gnds b weary work- 
scarlet ers at next 
gre year’s har- 
lights vesting. 
vw When Christ- 
Ha mas comes 
visit the eyes of 
grand little children 
dral will sparkle 
the ft as the rosy 
flag Devon apple 
tell peeps out 
tor from the 
lo heaped up 
In t stocking. 
land But the trees 
fres| which have 
victory bl ( LATE AUTUMN IN THE WOODLANDS yielded up 
out t their store 
for % ther battle won It has been a look bare and old. There are no glorious 
battl th 1 hout nor sound of trumpet. autumn leaves to crown their year; their 
Silent] h root has struggled for place glory is the fruit which has gone. But 
and life ; ently each leaf has stretched to there is another glory, too, which the 
the light which is the lfe of the tree; great forest trees have never known. 
ilenthy ee blooms scattered their For here is the gardener at work, that his 
polle breezes, and silently the trees may bear again, and better fruit 
fruits ripened in the sunshine. Now the than before We will end our journey 
Lutum1 lories blaze to tell of rest with here, and watch him at his work. See, he 
honour and the battle won has dug a trench by the side of that bare 
T) nd has much to say to us which tree ; those tough strands from which he is 
we cannot hear, and much to show which removing the earth are the great roots which 
we Cal t see, as our train rushes swiftly by have spread far around ; now he is cutting 
Som¢ ve shall sit quietly, with eyes and through the roots one by one Do not be 
ears nd read that story But now afraid for the tree; the gardener will not 
we are { West Country [he white scars kill it; he knows that those great roots 
Ik showed through the hill must not be allowed to grow for themselves, 

place te the red earth of for that would take strength from the fruit. 

Der The tiel | pathways and river banks There was a tree once which spread its 
cks by the railway cuttings branches far and crowned itself with fresh 

ery cattle in the fields are red green leaves. For five years it grew, but 

hards the cider apples still brought no fruit to perfection Then the 

the trees. It is the time of master said, “Cut it down, for it only 

t, the glory of Devon There cumbers the ground,”’ but the gardener said, 

art lden heaps everywhere where the ‘I will give it one more chance.’’ Then he 








the raw cut iled, and the sap 


found flowed upwards In spring nd next autumn 
nourish there was store I h and fine that 


thi 
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How the Steeplejack Works 


By WILL GAVIN 
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 ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 








NEAVE’S 
Health Diet 


A Delicious and Nouris rote Milk and Cereal Food. 
( Manufacture y I rtet of Neave's Food for Infants.) 
lu . e in Sic “tind dur_ng Convalescence 
Invalids and the Aged, etc., on 


Especially v: 
and for Dysper ics 





























bt ae account of leo dio stibility and strengthening properties. 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- Quickly and easily 1/3 3 6 mas by Groce 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating made. Sold in & / and Chemists. 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Head :che, Fay my pobinew ahd ao 
= ” o - | 0 stage toni 3 D MACl 0 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge, HAKTS. 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. itis FASHION’S FAVOURITES 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, The 6 Louis ’ Velveteen 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 4 
 e GAG... 
eC I the Fu f Liver 
. ; oP ya ‘“ ©. 99 ° 
B ~dy The “Louis” Chiffon Vel-Duvet. 
2 I 4 try, | 1 | 
’ Son ood scared Ares Unequalled for Beauty of Appearance and 
Sound Wearing Qualities. 
CAUTION. rwlen rhsu ind pf fis ma Le f t t yar tamped at the back with the 
c ‘ ? a nN r n ’ LOUI in ft ther way—without which 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ er a 7. NEWTON SI “pCCADILLS, 
WORKS, London, S.E. M N¢ mf STI R, wi re ! ss of the 
yir Genuine “LOUIS ‘ VELVETEEN 
Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. Vi ; DUVEI 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, —| ; FOOT S BED TA 
Neither Scratch | 
SEVEN PRIZE wor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 


ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. 


either series, 






Sample Box of 
7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


“ROOM TO ROOM” 





THE 


PATENT CINDER SIFTER. 


Reg. Ne 


» Togot. 
1 Boon to Housekeepers, &c. ; 


Light, and t fromr 


W tsif tr rdinory tire gra 


Retail 


Price 


5 9 pais 0%. 


WATSON & COOMBER, 





Dept. Q3, Shaws Alley, LIVERPOOL. 
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Write for Booklet 


q A 24. 
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incl I te ver 
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Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
wo. 1.—! Metal Parts, with I “ ! £176 
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2 «sivated £1 a8 4 
No. 3.—< ‘ No. 2 t superior finish a £2 
No. 4.—C ompilet N but Nickle Plated and Polished 
P ow a3 30 
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Hundreds of enthusiastic mothers 
have written letters telling what 
Quaker Oats has done 







































for their children. 
Many of these mothers believe 
Quaker Oats has saved their chil- ° 
dren’s lives. For school boys and 
girls Quaker Oats is the ideal 
food. 
| An es Bread 
pala ahle , fir o tae rumb, ice rusted and 
REYNOLDS’ Point 
WHEATMEAL 
isa om rena a we ORES. nuon 





FREE eAMPLe f sent rd, 
rf J. REYNOLDS & CoO., Ltd, nen Mills, iene 
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TURKISH BATHS | |ipisy. oa ee 


Memeo | =DAMASK! =] 


4s 
( ‘ 
fe AND 
Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustab!e Seat 
Heat Regulat the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the HOUSE e 
Jabine x Ss easy n nediate > assistant is require 


nc Sa\ 
il -_ pasengin: neowns ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
it : 36, C, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Prices frem S6/-. Write for “BATH ‘00% “mo 1 And at 156 to 170, reereiete Strect, London. 
e 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., Bora? Dongen we NB. — All Inquiries for Samples and all Letter Orders to be sent to Belfast 
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though in the case of church steeples and 
monuments he is forbidden to use them. 
But to return: he carefully feels his way to 
the top, by ascending the ladders which are 
placed one on top of the other, and each is 
lashed tightly round the chimney. Some- 
times the latter are very high, two hundred 
feet more, though the average height is 
considerably less But in any case the 
danger is the same At the summit the 
steeplejack makes his investigations, and 
by means of the tack!e and ropes carried 
ip th him is able to draw up from below 
the tools and materials necessary for the 
work 
We have seen how he ascends a chimney 
t k Now let us pass to dest ribe another 
equally perilous and quite as common branch 
of his work—felling a chimney 
As you can understand, chimney 
tacks, like everything else, grow 
old; the long years they stand 
eX] 1 to the rain, frost and 
storms without, and the heat from 
the moke inside, all help to 
\ n the brickwork, and one 
1 owners decide that it ts 
Is The y 
t call in 
t ic] k ind 
to tell 
t ( or to 
1 it l 
1 t expres 
I e you 
lik to 
tall tack 
t It 1 
i t 
nly ill 
4 + | 
t t 
equently 
1 Ll IN 
‘ thi 
i oOvVvel 
tall 
t round 
I its fall 
like the 
{ iny gun 
lal e ma - 
nry 1} ho TEEF ACK AT WORK ON 
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easy feat, and often a big chimney stack 
contains anything up to a million bricks. 
Just fancy a million bricks to 
the ground! The _ steeplejack has to 
observe precaution, but he can 
be sure that it will fall just as he 

\s I have told you, it sometimes 
falls before he has bargained for, or breaks 
in the middle, and the steeplejack has to 
rush to a place of safety. 
he 


falling 


every 
never 
wishes 


Usually, how- 
is able to guess pretty accurately 
moment its fall. 
there are a thousand or more people watching 
it 


evcr 
the precise of Perhaps 
so he has to do his work well, just as we 
all do when we know we are being observed. 

The most method of felling a 
chimney is by cutting away a great slice of 
the 


gaping hole 


common 


brickwork neat base, leaving a huge 


The cutting away of 
the brickwork is only performed 


round half the chimney, and as 
the cutting away proceeds the 
arch in the chimney often gives 


way and so it falls to the ground 


before the expected time. The 
idea is that bricks are gradually 
removed at the base until the 








towering masses 
topple over by their 
own weight. 

But the 


popular aspect of 


most 


the steeplejac k’s 
work is repairing 
church spires. The 
men like this 
branch best; it is 


prettier and better 
paid. Sometimes 
slates get loose at 
the top of the spire, 
or the weathercock 
falls or gets out of 
order. In any case 
the 


ascends just in the 


steeplejack 


same way as we 


have described for 


the chimney stack 


Some  steeplejacks 
climb on an aver- 
age more than 


sixty spires a year, 
to a 
ot 
smoke shafts and 


in addition 


large number 


BETHNAL EN WORKHOUSE 


GRE 
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on 
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little inn nt 
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her spi 

k’s work , 
Creors Al 


ncashire steeple 


Blac kpool lower 


“ Re 


one ot 


himney shafts is the 


ngton 


Mr. W. 


known and 


kind 
the best 


lejacks of the present day 


ot every 


uro Cathedral to put the 
ht It was hanging and 
1 down Now the spire 


remarkable 


the teat was a 

the newspaper men—you 
to be funny ymetimes 
exploit, said Mr. Larkins 
1 miles to grease a weather 


only their way of poking 


fun at one of the branches 
k’s work—repairing the 
our church spire 


laring than the climl 


tee ple- 


ing ot 


monuments and towers 
who is the f 
has climbed the 1 


Mr 


mous 
ity 
the 


] k 


while Larkins 
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London steeplejack whom we have already 
to, the by the 
Government to climb the Nelson Column in 
the of the 
Nelson Centenary celebrations which 


referred was man chosen 


Trafalgar Square on occasion 
in 1905, 
many of you will remember He performed 
the previous best 
! No more difficult task 
imagined, for the use of spikes was 
while the the top 

the last part of the journey 
e at an angle of forty degrees 
He found the pillar itself in a state of 
repair, but you will be sorry to hear that 


this daring feat in five hours 
time being two days 
could be 

forbidden projection at 


necessitated 


being mac five 


tine 
there was a crack in Nelson's arm, which 
he repaired with some cement and a copper 


band 
So from what you have learnt here you 
will be able to appreci te the daring vork 


of the steeplejack when next you see ladders 
lashed to a « himney stack or church steeple 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 





\! IC} in ‘' Wonderland ‘ con 

4 siderably istonished t vhat the 
Mock Turtle had to learn t hool 

lin | Writhing, of course, to begin 

th, and then the different branche of 

thmeti Ambition Distraction Ugh 

tior 1) A modern parent 

l ) irprised at seeing such 

( 1 prospectus ; he ts pre 

red for t anything What with the 

n books almost every fort 

t t of home lessons the 

v br f education continually being 

t ere tea © rw stores 

1 tl t that are veiled under 

Cc rd |.’ he feels rather behind 


to 


thing which ppears 


) re tl § ol 
ratis, butt mostly 
pupils themselve If a 


other 
too, 
ind; but 


i girl is spiteful, the 
know it—in 


fail to unde! 








this can hardly be called systematic instruc- 


tion Perhaps it is for this reason too 


many leave school with heads so 


] j 
knowledge 


as to require a sho horn to 





their hats on, while both then, and all their 
days thereafter, the biggest sum in lite they 
can work out ts something or other uch 
has to do with “* Number On It 1 pity, 
but it is so 

Now, good-heartednes iffection, love 
and unselfishness are no more natural 
endowments than readu nd writing are 
They have to be taught What is more 
they cannot be taught b Woks or theores 
any more than swimumin nj; ol practice 
can train the heart to ther And this does 
not come within the scope of the school 


master he has too mu t lo in looking 
after the filling of the head ; the instruction 
must be imparted in the hom Yet, while 
there are parents and mardians who are 
very good-hearted themsclve and who 


0d 


always easy 


in their « ind 


too, it Is not 
le in places so 


throng that the por- 


wish those are to grow up g 
generous-hearted 


to find the 
remot irs 


way some re 


m the 


1 
OF} 
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tuniti f wing kindne to others are 32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, 
few I me are so circumstanced as to be W.C. 


ali t i ot irom the cl nce How, 
Our New Members 


ther ldren to be trained to grow 
Miss Dorothy Andi . Broadstairs; Miss Maud 


ul I rted men and wom«e - 
| a Anstry, Clapham Common, $.W.; Miss I. Armour, 
ic furnishes Methil, N.B 


I ( Kinde Li \ 
64 Sa geri Mi Bartrum, Broadstairs; Miss Ina_ Bell, 
one Ol est and simplest _ ns Its Broadstair M P Bernard, Broadstairs ; 
very tit t suggest omething of the Miss Ursula Bernard, Br stairs ; Mrs. Brown, West 


é te) f it com Chere re more _ » Che re; Mi Freda Browning, Haywards 


poor crippled children Mr I. W. Cable, East Finchley, N.: Master 


| bovs and irls with the Leslie Caparn, Bu 1am, Somerset; Miss Doris 
: a ad ak a a Chandler, East I Mi Doris Champion, 
; il of wonder about what the Broadstair Mi Clare for her pupils), Deal; 


t « erness to share in the M 
mut they must remain py a a 3 Bertha Cook, We : 
hh C . aa te; liss Berth Ok, st. 
t, move painfully about cliff; M Ludr rosse, dst 
— | M Margaret | \uckland, N. Zealand 
] tL wounded goat tethered ' » *UCK , d nd ; 
M Gwend ewe, Broadstairs ; Miss Iris Dud- 


t I their parents, fond of theu lington, S Kent 
¢ ost invariably are, can Eva Karwaker, Canterbury, N. Zealand 
: . Mr Pere G . Grahamstown, §$S \frica ; 
rest them for they are so M Goudge, W t Mr Grant, Battersea 
It r such as these that the Park, S.W M E. M. Greig, Sydenham, S.E. ; 
( { — Lcaruc tretches its os bs tr .- Gri —. V wehureh, Nr. Hereford ; 
| t tries to upply some M. Abdul Hakim, Dace Bengal; Miss R. M. Hat- 
‘ ‘ to feed the vou hearts of the field, 7 gh, Suffolk; Mi 4. J. Hay, Nr 
. 4 ; Ik ton, Hert Mi | M. Henty, Melbourne, 
it does this 1 Lith} \usts Mr. C. H. Hill, Pitsmoor, Sheffield ; Miss 
\ { 4 . ” is to writ i letter Cart Ii Br istairs : Miss Winnie Hobbs, 
B ist I Glad Hobbs, Broadstairs 
t, to Sor rip ‘an Miss M. K. H. J . Bungay, Suffolk. 
t { <« } I Ni tt, Sout l 
, i i s | 7 t irne ; Miss Le Brun, St 
wis ( ts, J ; Mr S. Lister, Bolton Abbey, 
‘ OI - 


far off or neat Master G. Me\ rban, S. Africa ; Miss Mar- 
xs . ' : M an York, U.S.A ;- Miss Agnes J 
101 Mills, Ot N. i ind; Miss Moffatt, Nailsworth, 


‘ ‘ ' ' 
{ cor KEN thi will ' icestet! M | 1M es, Greenock, Scotland 
Mr. Nettlet s 1 , Isle of Wight; Miss N. M 
of the poor cripples Neville, 1 ih, Sussex; Miss Jeannie Nicol, 
t { tl hob \yi N.1 
' Mi MM itbridge, N.B 
the ortunity this M , Bristol; Miss Phyllis M. 
) \ ld in Peacey I S. Africa; Miss Margaret 
I t, N \ l I 
| t ht x1 \f 4 } 
Vi Liv ry 1; MME W. G. Riches, 
8 f t that | t it is hard I n, Norfolk 
{ ‘ st bh fit —t ne who Mi Emily Saddler, Canterbury, N. Zealand ; 
Mi it ‘ t Westcliff ; Mi Madeline Stanley 
( u ! I ‘ t by, Southend-on- 
t 
M S | | . Sout ‘ Sea Mrs 
t , xpel \\ kK M I Newcast 


i LOT I i i\ l ’ ° Ll ; 
Wi ] l I Cornwall M | 
Irn N ( | Lam Mi Madge 1 

t l out t I ue | r, Elt iN M Josie Turner, Broad 

{ iM _ . M Cc. W E. Dulwich, S.E.; Miss A. Olive 


rofl “Lit / s" gs an exceptionally good on Besides tmportant 
thud short stortes by some 


les on “ Little Folks f 


if Nlawns Sin AeA 
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Our Horses.’ and “How to Make a Propeller Boat. 
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which I love very much ; 


favourite picnicking place ever since | 
And while you 
having your long vacation I hope to have 
a little holiday there. Of course, I must 1 
forget that some of you will say when 
the name Ashridge,”’ “* Oh 
know it too.”’ For perhaps of 1 
Companions live at Tring, in Hertfordshire 
And all the people in that part are very 


it has been our 
can 


remember picnics at all are 


mention 


Lot 
I 
I 
ny 


some 


proud of Ashridge Those woods, and the 
long stretches of bracken and _ heather, 
lving high alongside ome of the Chiltern 


Hills, are so beautiful ! 
Most of the crowds of trees are 
Spenser, the poet who 


great f 
wonderful poem-story, ‘* The Facrie Queen 


which the biggest of you will kn ites 
ot the * war-like beech Why ir- 
like,’ do you think ? You study the next 
beech forest you are in, and try to find out 
what he meant, and tell me what you guess 
it was I learned something of his mean- 
ing at Ashridge one day, when lool far 
up among the bran Phese e very 


the 





























LEARNING TO 


to know, one of them is called 

* The Oueen Beech,’’ and is said to be the 
tallest finest beech tree in England 

If you look at the trees for a few moments 

notice that in the sunshine each 

| like a little polished mirror, and all 

t een mirrors sparkle and gleam in a 

ful fashion When you read _ this 

the will be all bronze and red gold, and 

cls will be very busy hiding their 

t tores beneath the brown carpet 

of leave But I want you to come with 

thi h the woods, first one way and 

t nother Peeping through the trees is 

The Grey Old Castle 

rhis is owned by Earl Brownlow, but when 

| 1 1. was king there was a monastery 

ere the castle stands, and King Edward 

t ‘ ippyv Christmas there and held a 

nt within its walls. One other little 

it of tory We always like to remember 

that Queen Elizabeth —before she succeeded 

Mary—lived here ; and one day, when she 

juictly enjoying her books and needle- 

rk soldiers came and she was taken 


ner and carried away to London because 

it wv thought she had something to do 
th Wyatt's conspiracy 

| some other incidents you would 

but I to show you 





re irc 


x interested in want 





“ VACATION SCHOOL. 

another view. We step back through the 
woods a short distance, and presently we 
are on Aldbury Hill, and all before us is the 
wide Vale of Aylesbury. Look down below at 
that quaint little village, because really that 
is the special part I want to mention. In 
the middle is the village pond, and by its 
side is a curious wooden thing you are eager 
to examine. Very worn and worm-caten 
it is, but if you were to ask one of the old 
men who live near he would show you how 
it worked and tell you some funny stories. 


Only a few other villages now have the 
remains of the “ stocks,’’ as they are called. 
You can see how they were used Any vil- 
lager who was found tipsy, or who mis- 


behaved himself, was fastened by his hands 
and feet to these posts, and left there as a 
punishment 

But Aldbury is most known because it is 
where Mrs. Humphry Ward has her country 
home It is named Stocks House.” 
In case one or two younger Companions do 
not know why Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
famous, let me say that she has written a 
number of for grown-up people. 
Some of them have gone almost all over the 
world, and you, surely, will read them when 
you are big 

What I like to remember best about her, 
though, is that Mrs. Humphry Ward is such 


bx ¢ ks 














a | friend of poor little London 
children : possibly when the books 
a f tt there will be old people who 
will |] to think of her work for them in 
lon t 5 


Schools for the Holidays 


\ few years ago it occurred to her and 
som wn-up folk that it would 
be a go plan to start some Vacation 
Scl t h children could go when 
the ordinary schools were closed Now, to 

tio! chool does not sound 


es it? Yet if your home con 


te nly of one, or two, or perhaps three 
ty nd small, badly lighted, and 

with 1 y chairs, and no playthings o1 
books I if your home were strect 
full of ises that no garden could be 
there was no place for games 

except the ad, wet or dusty acc rding to 
the weathe then I think you would say 
that é tion school, or play centre 
t t place you knew Hundreds 

I ldren do, as a matter of fact 
Mrs. W nd her friends knew about the 


they 


arried 


" of thousands of them, and 
set ft I ind the idea so finely « 


other men and women 





makes the boys and 


f them learn 


iad it 
een Thi 


the Centre 


t ] Cricket and 
ent ng game basket work 

ts nd lots of lively and use 

{ts are taught tothem. It 

| | m come up in one throat 

t t in the old English dance 
t bye ise it is more 
t to the boys an irls who 

r 1 home And I do want 

( p 1¢ to t k of and 

‘ t the children who have not 
the rT t n privilege that you 
t of ( You see, London is not 

t I m rry t y, where 
f te ‘ ire ] All) big 

I le r e them 

nd 5 ‘ I} be much, mu richer and 
i you ¢ ( e of your good 

/ 1 invites all th nd iy 

iw, Whe md Where Corner 

i th waverlisement fpages f this 

tamp (for postage), and a beautiful 

varde 


fered every m 
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awsuc.  Ferli 


“ured 





tell 


girl 


I must you, in closing, how 


named 


just 
little 


one poor edith, taught 
me a big lesson. I think I shall remember 
her always. Her home was two rooms 
in a dull London street; she was such a 
tiny girl, only five, and because of a nasty 
disease she had had to lie for ten months 
in the same position, day and night, in a 
kind of case for her back and legs. Only 
her head and arms were free. I went in one Y) 


very hot day when many 


people were 


because of the sunshine and the 


grumbling 
heat Edith’s bed was by the _ kitchen 
window, and in the yard were two small 


rreenery she had 
and the 


big noise 


bushes, all the 
The baby was 


dusty hlac 
to look at 
two-veal old 


crying 


boy Was mm iking «l 


he was jealous of baby Phere was a brave 
girl of four, with sunny curls all over het 
head, trying to help the mother to quiet 0 
them Edith was the eldest-—yjust five 


with the 
But 


Csuess 


She could not help the sick mother 
others, 


she was 


because she could not move 
trying —in her own way 

how On to her wee hand i¢ 
one of her daddy socks It 
for mother, she thought, if she 
But the needk 
difficult for her tiny fingers to 


had drawn 
would be nice 
mended it 


was so | e, and 


she was t happiest being in the room: 
so gay, so kind, though the back hurt ever 
so much! I wonders Eg ruld \ 
lone in her stead She was a joy-bringe! 


You will like to know that Edith 
into the country for a 
When I told her she was to go s 
excited because she th ht of all 
I do not 


\re you 
was sent t 
he wa ) 
the 

know how her 
little girl 

letters and 


pra she would see 
mother managed 
With love, and a big wish tor 


many requests for certificates 


/ ” 


t these pages 
/ upon of the “Corner” will be found 
this up, and 


Meml 


.) na wilh a penny 


Certiicak f rship will be for 
i 


, , , , yy ” 
th tne sy j 99 j 4A ” 
WA ry lhe CSt letter » Clved } ia 4 
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Too Substantial for 


Elegance P 








W 


ERE is a Class of young ladies whose some- 
it clu \ figures seem to be the only 
atives to their title to be called beautiful. 
ist too b hips too full ; shoulders and neck 
0 fleshy In a word, they are too fat for 
r age In nine cases Gut of ten this is the 
lt of t little physical training in earlier 
ul In t remaining case it may be a 
onstitutional tendency But they still have 
ith and ealth on their side, and with 
ea the leasant and harmless Antipon 
itment for the permanent eradication of 
e ten to put on a lot of flesh (a tendency 
tich j t certainly confirmed by neglect) 
iv \ ) vell with them 

Both y vomen and matrons who are 
ri ibstantial ’’ may soon acquire an elegant 
ire by rt course of Antipon rhis is 
it only ‘ y wonderful fat-reducer, but an 
nirable t \s fast as the superabundant 
is ré ealth and strength are improved 
ere tinikin dietary observances ; 
\ lence is needed You can 
your f te wholesome dishes without 


fear that the excellent appetite you have will 
be a deterrent to the cure, because, as before 
stated, the abnormal tendency to over-fatness 
is over-mastered. The good appetite and 
sound digestion you will, to some extent, owe 
to the grand tonic influence of Antipon on the 
entire digestive system. Try Antipon now ; 
you will thank us for the recommendation. 
To know that you are going to be lastingly 
slender and_ graceful surely a _ delicious 
thought Antipon will not disappoint you. 
The reduction produced within the first day 
and night varies between 8 oz. and 3 Ib., and 
the pleasing daily diminution that ensues will 
quickly render further unnecessary. 
Antipon is an absolutely harmless liquid mixture 
ot pure vegetable substances only > very pleas- 
ant to take 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
od. by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, in the 
event of difficulty may be had (on remitting 


IS 


doses 


}5. 


amount), carriage paid, privately packed, 
direct from The Antipon Company, Olmar 
Street, London, S.E 





RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES. 








on the 
tion 


£13 10s. 


FREE 





Kl 


Keep your Boys at Home. 


Your Boys will have every incentive to spend their 
evenings at 7 
Billiards is the 
never wearying. 
TABLES the game is just as difficult 
standard tables. 
© RILEY'S Billiard 
dining-table, 
Billiard and Dining Table 
Cash or Easy Payments. These prices include 
all accessories. 
on receipt 
of Biliard and Dining Tadies, and small or full-sized 
Tables and Sundries 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Borough Billiard Mills, Accrington. 


London Showrooms 






Riley Billiard Table. 
never monotonous 
MINIATURE 
just as correct as 
They are built in true propor- 
Tables to place on your own 
od. RILEY'S Combine 
converted in a minute—from 


home if you instal a 
ideal indoor game 
Played on RILEY'S 










from £3 7s. 







Carriage paid to nearest railway station. 











of post-card ful’ detailed Ilustrated Catalogue 






147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
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i Dedfern's 


{Rubber Heels} 





» ve ait ied, 


The comfort of walking on 
soft, close, springy turf is in 
every pair of Redfern’s 


Navy Pad Rubber Heels. 
Sightly, comfortable, and 


economical. 








Once on, they never come off. 





And they are easily put on. 





There is common sense in 
their wear— and comfort. 






And they save many a head- 
ache and hours of fatigue. 












B it t sure they have “ Redfern’s Navy < 3 
Pad” stamped on each one. c 
Fr Boot Repairers and Bootmakers 
everywhere ») 
Men’s, 64d.; L.adies’, and Children’s 44d. s 














The Seal, 


-4 Quality 3 
f Dy a mek a es LAAN baht t 
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‘NO MORE SKIN ILLNESS” 


* Antexema” Cures Eczema, Rashes 
Ringworm, and every SKin Trouble 
Dors your skin get red, rough, and chafed 
easily? Have you spots, pimples, or black- 
heads; or a rash, breaking-out, or bad leg ? 
Are you suffering from skin irritation or 
eczema ? Are there any other signs that your 
skin is unhealthy? If so, get a bottle of 
* Antexema”™ and cure vour skin trouble. 
“ Antexema”’ gives immediate relief from 
itching, however incessant and _ intolerable. 
Time after time people write to us to say that 
the first night they used “ Antexema” was 
the first night for months that they had 
enjoyed restful sleep. ‘“ Antexema”’ cures 
where ointments, doc- 
tors, and hospitals 

utterly fail. 

* Antexema”’ is not 
a greasy ointment, but 
a milky-looking liquid, 
and when gently 
applied to the skin it 
is absorbed and _ its 
healing virtues begin 
their beneficent work, 
ize and acure soon results. 
ia While the cure ts 
going on, the affected 

part is covered by a 

dry, invisible artificial 
fey Skin, which protects it 
“from germs and injury 
so that no bandages are required. 

Nothing can be more exasperating than to 
know that everyone you meet is noticing some 
breaking-out on your skin. Nothing is so 
dishguring as skin which is red, rough, or 
pimply, or which has upon it an angry-looking 
eruption ; and certainly nothing torments the 
sufferer like the itching of eczema or other 





irritating skin ailment. All such worries arc 
absolutely unnecessary. We assure you, in 
the most emphatic terms, that * Antexema”’ 
will cure you completely. We are anxious 


that every skin-tortured man, woman, and 
child should tind in “ Antexema” relief, 
comtort, and skin health. Get a bottle of 
“ Antexema” to-day and begin your cure, and 
note that it is supplied in glass bottles, so 


there is no risk of metalli poisoning. 








Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


PAUL A PRISONER—THE 
ARREST 


¥Xti. 29 


OCTOBER 3rd 


Acts ¥Xt, 17 

(1) The Jews’ enmity 

gainst the great apostle. (2) Paul forcibly 

take rom the Temple and beaten. (3) 

Pa fence and the story of his life and 
}) The uproar and the arrest. 


God First 
son the great apostle is again 
f his devotion to God and for 
forcible presentation of the 
accusers, he 


PoINTs TO EMPHASISE. 


a 
trut rought before his 
tells the story of his life, showing how the 
heavenly vision came to him and how he 

to the call. From that great 

his way to Damascus, he met 
right on till the close of his 
fe S © purpose was to preach the Gospel 

f preferring always to 

man, and to suffer 

betray the trust 


the e of God 
than 
than 


God first are honoured 
Donald Currie 
n point Preaching the 
| { great shipowner a few 
nt the Kev. Dr. Hanson referred 
I nvictions that had char 
tel te As a lad of seventeen 
berth in a first 
| during a week of unusual 
ked by the head of the 
on Sunday and get some 
through Phe lad expressed 

ving such a command, and 

t respectfully decline to engage 

ny that involved a breach of the 
ment rhe chief very 

{ oung man that he must 
{ uritanical notions if he was 
to. c iceess of life, and that he must, 
an appearance at the 


The men wh put 
by Hu I late Su 


musing 


went to 
your 


he asked 


young Currie 
“ What 
Donald, my boy 
reply 
ut t Sabbath day to 
Wel mv lad, obey your 
the consequences to God.” 

i ulvice, the lad 
turns t the office and repeated his 
eter! tion not to work on the Sabbath 
dismissal, but a strange 
The chief, it 


does 


* says, 
kee p it 
con- 


—s vas the 


ster's 


pe instant 
thus happened 


appears, 





began to argue thus: “ Currie’s superlative 
ability I know : he is a most efficient servant 
of the company, and will be increasingly 
useful as his experience widens. I see he 
has a conscience as well as brains, and I 
should be a fool to part with him ; it is not 
every day you mect with such a com- 
bination of conscientiousness and ability. 
I shall not require him to violate his 
principles ; I shall put him in another berth, 


which will deliver him and me from the 
present dilemma.”’ The result was that 
young Currie was promoted to a_ better 


position and salary, and thus by honouring 
God he himself was honoured and promoted. 
It is always so words are true: 
“Them that honour Me I will honour.” 


God's 


PAUL A PRISONER—THE 
PLOT 
Acts xxii. 3o—xxill. 35 
Points To Empnasise. (1) How the Lord en- 
couraged Paul (2) The conspiracy against 
the ap (3) How the plot was discovered 
and foiled. 


OCTOBER 10th. 


stle. 


The Passion for Souis 


“To cARED not where or how I lived, or 


what hardships I went through, so that I 
could gain souls to Christ,” said David 
Brainerd, the great missionary “While I 


was asleep I dreamed of these things ; and 
when I waked the first thing I thought of 
was this great work. I longed to be a flame 
of fire, continually glowing in the service of 
God, and building up Christ’s Kingdom to 


my latest, my dying moments.” 
That was the passion which filled the 
soul of Paul He lived to win others, and 


in spite of stonings and imprisonments, 
in spite of sufferings of all kinds, his great 
heart of compassion and love went out to 
the lost, and he sought to win them by all 
the means in his power to Jesus Christ. 

The writer once heard an American 
preacher tell of how he had been approached 
in London by a party of ladies belonging 
to the Rev I B. Meyer's congregation 
They had a peculiar request to make that 
this influence with 
Mr. Meyer to prevent him from working 
so hard! They afraid that their 
pastor was undertaking too much, and in 
their desire for his physical welfare they 
his usefulness in his 


minister would use his 


were 


were secking to limit 
Master's vineyard 
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OCTOBER 17th DAY OF PRAYER 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


"2 


FOR 


THE Sunday school as the training ground 
f the men and w it tf to-morrow deserve 
to e a foremost lace in the thoughts 

f the Christian Church Karly 
( LL fa pe lanent 
t t l l portant t t t 
the plast period t boys and | ld 
be trained in the t pertaining to God 
1 rel I \t y early e youn 
| le 1 be b t to a decision for 
Christ nd t “ ive charge of theu 
¢ , ht t 1 thes up to the 
t of de I | », the ed B ) 
i Smyri who _ t ninety ve 
! ed lartyrdom faith i I 
t l tt c ‘ rt 4 lor ¢ t\ 
x ve ] t nis \ it ul 
] | ful lite in the 
f I ing at last 
rat T I re { l rd whom he 
i I 1 served i 





g OCTOBER 24th. PAUI 
5 AND 


BEFORE 
AGRIPPA 


FESTUS 








In ] I's time f t vas ever faithful 


THE Ou IVER 


‘IT cannot I will not turn my back on 


Christ Phen they said to her that if she 
would turn her back on her religion they 
would spare both the child and herself She 
looked the Boxer he replied, 
“Not for one moment will I turn my back 


in the face as 


upon my | | They argued with her 
but to no avail I-very t they made the 
proposal to r she positively refused to 
consider tt I 1 they took her babe. and 
before he Vi re it limb from limb While 
this was nm she stood praying to 
God for grace just little longer When 
thev had killed the babe, they came to the 
mother, and with one blow severed her head 
from her body “When that litth woman 
stood in that convention and told the story,” 
added the pre ier, “‘ my heart sank within 
me as I thought of what an unfaithful servant 
I Y I uld not help wondering if 
I would ve st 1 the test nobly and as 
untlinchingly > that frail woman.” 


OCTOBER 3lst. PAUL A PRISONER—THE 


VOY AGE 


i A I . 

; To I i 1) The apostle on the 

way to | Paul va f danger 

3) I trom the storm ;) Lhe rescue 
God's Help in the Hour of Need 

He incidents related in t chapter sug 

gest Oo t | I Paul ving had 

it 1 ‘ t by G e warning 

of tie r stor but his words 

fell on deat In t ¢ way, men 

tf sin and its 

puel but they pay ittention 


ction 





k on 
t if she 


THI 
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The Restorer of Lost Health. 


Sir Gilbert Wha I could only get well and strong again.” Sir Frederick 
Parker, M.P. _, How often ne ee words uttered by men Milner, Bart. 
. and women who, though up and about, are, Sanatogwen seems both 
nevertheless, ill, with racked nerves, failing to nourish me and give 
strength, and depleted vitality ? 
lo them, as to those who are ill in bed, this Lord Edward 
innouncement ts a message of hope of the certain Churchill 
conquering ot their phy ical and nervous disabili- I have rived benefit 
ties through the medium of Sanatogen, the supreme f taking toe 
: revitaliser of body, brain, and nerves. Mr. Arnold 
Sir John Hare: Sanatogen’s reputation has its foundation Bennett 
firmly fixed in that unshakeable bed-rock—the the Novelist: ‘ The 
justified experience of the medical profession ; and toget 
that, after the most searching tests 


Brain, Body & Nerves Revitalised. 


Mr. Landon Among the disordered conditions in which Sir William 
Ronald Sanatogen is pre-eminently beneficial are nervous Bull, M.P. 


debility and break-down, brain-fag, insomnia and “Tha 
} , in st I 
loss of memory, disordered digestion and dyspep ; S 
ia, anzemia, lo f vitality. ‘ 
It t 
\ eneral tonic Sanatogen is unequalled, ii 
and it is th ipreme restorative in convalescence 


from all acute diseases. It is easily digested, = 
Mr. Cosmo rapidly assimilated and absorbed, and is the Mr. W. L. 
Hamilton reatest known builder of physical strength and Courtney, LL.D. 
re-creator of lost nervous energy. hee 4 Citete and 


1) l 
Sanatogen may be obtained « 


Price 1/9 to 9/6. Descriptive pamphlets will be 
sent free on application to The Sanatogen Co., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.¢ 





SANATOGEN 
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NEW AND EASY COMPETITION 


First Prize: HO-GUINEA AUTOPIANO 


2nd Prize: £15 cash; 3rd Prize: £10 cash; 4th Prize: £5 cash 
and 40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes 











ee t oft that rt tv i forded of obtaining a gift of a magnifi t Autopiano valued at 
| 110 ; but this, t ther wit three Cash Prizes and Forty ¢ lation Gifts, is what we are 
ff t ri rs i if PY petition, 
W roduced below rtain port twelve advertisements of well-known firms, and all you 
fill in on the form below the name of the firm or commodity to which vou think « refers. 
| titi is Tu junction with “ Cassell’s Magazine,” “ The Quiver,” “ Littl Folks,” 
ler,” and “* The New Magazine,” and the reproductions are from advertisements in the September 
publications 
W li publish one re set—that is, in the November number—and the first prize will be awarded 
for l 
I f g all the firms or dities cor ly, the first pri lt rded 
t has t ber right; whik ld we receiv t mpl ibs 
l ly fur ll be arranged of six pictures t r I t rizes 
ill t I f 
\ r of 1 ind t t f t t v of I 
4 I bt Octob O Ni ber set 
r I N Ma K r t I t : 
( ‘ t ( il Sat | 
] J I t ] I 


x “yews 
THE AUTOPIANO 


ive ii 




















MITH. (London: T. M. Mippie 
ssex Street, Strand, W.C. 1/- net.) 
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A’S MOTHERLAND. By 


This ex ent guide to the scenes of | 
interest in England is designed principally | 
for Am¢ visitors. Whilst being port- 

le and mpact, the volume is full of 
hoice illustrations and interesting matter. 
Our Americat usins when visiting their 
Motherland are apt to “rush” the beauty 
pot nd |] much of real literary and 

il interest This volume should be 
nvaluable guide to all thoughtful tourists 

In addition to a large section devoted to 
London, Clement Shorter writes a chaptet 

: “in al Famous Men” (Milton, 
Cowper, Disraeli, ete.), and Marie Corelli 

scril | Home of Shakespeare.” 

\ feature of the book is the number of 

is Vi v the best way to see points 





“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


following i list of contributions received 
to and incl 1 \ugust 31st, 1909. Sub 
riptions received after this date will be 
wledged next month: 
" It wa, Jas “¢ 


A. RC.” (Bristol), 7 


/ } I i: M 
/ liss Witl od 
THE LEAGUE O LOVING HEARTS. 
| following are the sums received from 
ld and new members up to and including 
Au t t 
( M. G. Ellis 
Miss S. Prosser, Mrs 
\ ) Mi W Marsh, Mrs 


| \\ Mr John Stark, Mrs 
i 3 } r, M G. H. Baldry, Miss 


BOOKS= SAVE TIME & MONEY. 


ALL BOOKS 
| PERIODICALS, « t I 











LYNW D@ 12. Paternoster Row. London 








A Valuable Reference Book. 


The Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable 


By THE REY. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


Cloth, 10s. 6d.: also in Half Morocco, Two Vols. 15s. 
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SOOTHING. 


Cooling Refreshi 
ws 









ic) 


SP 


MEDICINAL 
10 i t E r 


Pmce ISCenTs 


i} 


TN 


Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivalled for 
cleansing, preserving and 
purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands, for dispel- 
ling itching, irritation and 
inflammation and prevent- 
ing clogging of the pores, 
the cause of many disfigur- 
ing facial eruptions. 

Guaranteed absolutely pure and 


may be usc ed from the hour of birth. 
Sold throuchout the world. Depots: London, 27, 


Charterhouse Sq é. iris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; Japan, Mate ya, Lid Tokio; So, Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S. , we Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props , Boston. 

ogi" free fro Londo mn _ pot, liberal sample 


of Cutk — with 32-page I phiet, giving treat 
ment for the skin, scalp, he air ‘and b ands. 
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nae yu see geen irty boot What lo 1 think ? 





The coming of 


woop MILNE 
SHOE SHINES 


leaves NO excuse 


















THE FASCINATING HISTORY OF THE SKIES 


The Story of the Heavens 


By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 





! aT ! t ! t t I 
24 , ' 100 
To be completed in 14 Fortnightly Parts, 6d. net each 


Part 1 Now Ready. At all Newsagents. 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON 
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OVER ONE MILLION 





COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 





The 


PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARY 


Cloth gilt, 8d. net. Leather, 1s, Gd. net. 


People’s Library,’ whether for price or finish. 


Better value for money it were impossible 


Bindu g, paper, | rint, all excellent, and all for eightpence.” 


A SELECTION OF THE VOLUMES. 


Bible in Spain BORROW 
Christmas Books (Five Tales) DICKENS 
Cloister and the Hearth READE 
Compleat Angler WALTON 
Cranford GASKELL 
Dramatic Works SHERIDAN 
East Lynne woop 
Esmond THACKERAY 
Faust Two Parts) GOETHE 
(iulliver's Travels SWIFT 
Guy Mannering SCOTT 
Handy Andy LOVER 
Hard Cash READE 
Harold LYTTON 
Hicart of Midlothian SCOTT 


Heroes and Hero Worship and Essays 
on Goethe CARLYLE 


Ivanhoe SCOTT 
Jane Eyre C. BRONTE 
John Halifax, Gentleman CRAIK 
Kenilworth SCOTT 
King Solomon's Mines HAGGARD 
Last Days of Pompeii LYTTON 
Last of the Barons LYTTON 
Masterman Ready MARRYAT 
Mill on the Floss ELIOT 
Old Curiosity Shop DICKENS 


Please write for complete 


Poems, 1830-1865 TENNYSON 
Poems, 1833-1865 BROWNING 
Poetical Works LONGFELLOW 
Ravenshoe H. KINGSLEY 
Robinson Crusoe DEFOE 


Sartor Resartus and Essays on Burns 
and Scott CARLYLE 
Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, and 
The Political Economy of Art RUSKIN 
Shakespeare's Complete Works 
Four Vols.) SHAKESPEARE 


Silas Marner ELIOT 
Swiss Family Robinson WYSS 
Tales of Mystery and Imagination POE 
The Essays of Elia LAMB 
The Little Minister BARRIE 
The Scarlet Letter HAWTHORNE 
The Talisman SCOTT 
Three Musketeers DUMAS 
Tom Brown's Schooldays HUGHES 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped STEVENSON 
Vanity Fair THACKERAY 
Vicar of Wakefield and Poems GOLDSMITH 
Voyages of Discovery COOK 
Uncle Tom's Cabia STOWE 
Waverley SCOTT 
Westward Ho! C. KINGSLEY 
Woman in White COLLINS 


list of First 120 Volumes. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., La 








Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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ir / Cassell’s Natural History Books | *., 








THE NATURE BOOK 


A Popular Description by Pen and Camera of the Delights and Beauties of the Open Air 


12s. net each. 


TREES AND THEIR LIFE HISTORIES 
BY PERCY GROOM, M.A., D.Sc. 


109 Full-page Illustrations upiwa 400 
IKVIN ( 25s. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 
How, Where, and When to Find and Identify Them 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


15 Coloured Plates 6 Photogravure Plates 400 other Illustrations 
. 14s. net. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF LIVING THINGS 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
\ 3s. 6d. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF FAMILIAR PLANTS 


By JOHN J. WARD 
Rembrandt Frontispiece 121 
( 6s. 


NATURE'S RIDDLES * Or, The Battle of the Beasts 


By H. W. SHEPHEARD WALWYN, M.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 


3s. 6d. 


DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 
By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.P.S. 
3s. 6d. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
100 I ( i 3s. 6d. 
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A DAINTY AND ATTRACTIVE NEW SERIES 





CASSELL’S 


LITTLE 
CLASSICS 


A SERIES OF MASTER- 

PIECES OF BIOGRAPHY, 

FICTION, ESSAYS, POETRY, 
and BELLES LETTRES. 


Pocketable size, 6| ins. xX 4} ins. 








— book contains a fine portrait of | 
the author, with autograph in fac- 
simile, as a frontispiece. These portraits are 
charmingly printed in photogravure and 
enclosed in artistic borders. A book plate, 
printed in a bright olive green, is also to 
be found in each volume. Interesting and 
informative introductions are contributed by 
such well-known writers as 
G. K. Chesterton, Austin Dobson, 
J. A. Hobson, Stuart J. Reid, 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, etc. 

The binding has been specially designed, 
the gold medallion of Minerva’'s head on 
the side, the gold back lettering, and the 
artistic shades of green and light brown 
cloths used, giving distinction to the volumes, 
which are issued at the remarkably low 


price of 7d. net. each, 




















The following 25 volumes are Now Ready. 


Ascham’s The Schoolmaster 
Bacon's Essays 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Part I. 


Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship 


Dickens’ Christmas Carol and The 
Chimes 


Evelyn's Diary 

Goldsmith's Plays 

Johnson’s Rasselas 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia 
Macaulay's Warren Hastings 


Maundeville’s Voyages and Travels 


Milton’s Earlier Poems 

More’s Utopia 

Ruskin’s Unto this Last 

Scott’s Marmion 

Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound 

Sheridan's Plays 

Sidney's Defence of Poesie, and 
Poems 

Steele and Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley 

Swift's Battle of the Books, etc. 

Tennyson’s Poems 

Thackeray’s The Four Georges 

Walpole’s Letters 

Wordsworth’s Poems 


Farther voiames will be published ater. 


Daintily and attractively bound in brown and green cloths, d 
e 


with gilt lettering. 


Price 7d. net per volume. 


3 Volumes in Box, 2s. net. 


6 ’” 


net 


? ” 


4s. net. 


net 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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A SELECTION OF CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 











FICTION 


THE SHOULDER-KNOT 
By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 6s, 
Mr Dudeney at he The t “ t the 
THE SMITHS OF VALLEY VIEW 
By Keble Howard. 
Fr 


“A bright, } 


THE ROMANCE OF MICHAEL TREVAIL 
By Joseph Hocking. 
With I FCF ( 
A powerf “ 
AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY 
By Eliza Calvert Hall. 





A COUNTRY CORNER A HOUSE OF LIES. 
By Amy Le Feuvre. By Sidney Warwick. 
; y 


i/at 


GENERAL VOLUMES 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS 
By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING 
By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 


LONDON TOWN: Past and Present 
By W. W. Hutchings. 
] , 


THE WORLD'S GREAT PICTURES 





13 420 | 


CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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** Magnificent.” 


Plasmon Cocoa, 


PLASMO 





PLASMON OATS 


The Finest Oats grown in Scotland, combined with Plasmon. 
4 minutes boiling. Gd. per packet. 


Tenfold Nutriment, 9d. 


per tin, 
IS USED BY 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


of the Nations ruth), free on application to 


PLASMON LTD. ‘DEPT. B.152), Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 









Stop that Irritation. 
USE the 


“ ECZOLINE” remenies 
ror ECZEMA 


OINTMENT SOAP —-TABLETS 


The Perfect Complete Cure. 







OINTMENT 1L1t MONIALS FRER. 


TABLETS -11¢ + we. W. HUNTER 


Sar ss « 
Postage - 3d. Regent Street, SWINDON. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


ela 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SICK NURSING, 


ay Q. 


qRADE Man, 


alla t Elastic Stockin 
how ¢ en lean, ay repar 
post free tu tamp 
W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 





FITS CURED 


OZERINE. 








cured permanently the 
| } \ “a 


- : 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


and 


N 


| never thought | should ever again 
be the man {| am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; |! took 


it for a little over two years. | shall cer- 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 
1 know of. 
J 
OZERINE. 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
t abocstutety free, 


Price 4s. Gd. and 11s. per bottle, post free. 


I. W. NICHOLL, "6rewiat* 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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DELICIOUS GOFFEE, 


WHITE allard & Bowser’s 
“ BLUE Butter-Scotch 





For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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Lancer 
§ (ESTABLISHED 1830 Each kage bears our trade 


ORIGINAL 





Do not miss this Point. 


The »—> ip 
Sprinkler Top Z 


Prevents Waste. AN 














